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— Assembly of the League of 

Nations meets in circumstances 
very different from those contem- 
plated when the subject was launched 
at Versailles, now nearly two years 


ago. The élan that might then natu- 
rally have been expected to mani- 
fest itself when the great idea first 
took visible shape, in a gathering 
representing nearly all the nations of 
the world, is absent. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt of the earnest- 
hess with which the task that con- 
fronts the Assembly is regarded, 
both by its members and by the world 
at large. Of the difficulties that ob- 
trude themselves upon the League 
two are of capital importance—the 
unsettled condition of Europe and 
the absence of the United States. 


With the first of these difficulties it 
seems to be tacitly understood that 
the League will not, in its incipient 
activities, endeavor to wrestle in any 
effective. way; and a similar spirit of 
watchful waiting will doubtless mark 
the conduct of the members with re- 
gard to the second. In all this, there 
is no ground for fault-finding. The 
more modest the attitude, the more 
likely is the outcome of the meeting 
to be fruitful of ultimate good. An 
excellent note was struck by the 
newly elected President of the As- 
sembly, Paul Hymans of Belgium, 
when he said: 


Above all it is well to affirm once more that 
the League of Nations is not and will never be 
a superstate which will absorb sovereignties or 
seek to reduce them into tutelage. Our aim is 
to establish between independent States fre- 
quent and friendly contact and meetings from 
which affinities and sympathies will follow. 


c is too much to hope that Ameri- 

can devotees of the League will 
now turn over a new leaf in their 
methods of advocacy? If, instead of 
treating all objectors as stupid or 
malignant—and for a long time they 
did more than this, for they clung to 
the assumption that the objectors 
were as ridiculously impotent as they 
were vicious and narrow-minded— 
if, instead of all this, they had set an 
example of fair and high-minded dis- 
cussion, no one can say how different 
would have been the course of events 
with the treaty. It is perfectly true 
that opponents of the treaty fur- 
nished ample opportunity for that 
kind of attack; but the chief spokes- 
men of the League in our press con- 
stantly committed the folly of pounc- 
ing upon a part and persistently rep- 
resenting it as the whole. At the 
present time, they are triumphantly 
ringing the changes on Mr. Harding’s 
unlucky phrase, “the League is 
dead,” apparently thinking it good 
policy to play this up as though it 


canceled everything else he had said 
on the subject. Well, every child 
knows that the League is not dead, 
and every person that can properly 
be called an adult knows that Mr. 
Harding did not mean that it was 
dead, in the sense that it would be 
unable to hold its meetings, to make 
an impressive picture at Geneva, and 
to transact routine business. He 
didn’t even mean that the United 
States would refuse to enter the 
League, modified in such particulars 
as may be found necessary or proper. 
Why not concentrate on a genuine 
endeavor to cultivate all possible 
friendliness towards the League, on 
the part of those upon whose friend- 
liness turns the whole question of its 
future potentiality for good? 


ates Literary Digest is doing a 

magnificent work of humanity 
and patriotism in its collection of a 
great fund for the relief of the suf- 
fering children of Central and South- 
eastern Europe. We call it a work 
of patriotism as well as of humanity, 
because nothing could do so much for 
the good name of America as a 
prompt and adequate response to the 
call of this desperate need of stricken 
nations. It is a pleasure to be in- 
formed that the contributions re- 
ceived the first week amount to 
$163,000. The Digest acknowledges 
each subscription by name, down to 
$10 inclusive, limitations of space evi- 
dently precluding the individual re- 
cording of smaller contributions. 
The columns and columns in small 
print, of $10 subscriptions, make an 
impressive showing—and so do the 
big subscriptions, of which the largest 
is $75,000. It is a fine beginning, 
and we trust that the total will roll 
up like a snowball until the goal of 
$23,000,000—set, we believe, by Mr. 
Hoover—is reached. 
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IX children were killed, and many 
others injured, in a panic that 
was started by a cry of fire in a mov- 
ing-picture theatre in New York a 
few days ago. It appears, however, 
that there was no violation of the fire 
laws, nor any circumstance but such 
as is always present at such houses. 
What, then, is to be said? The hap- 
pening is most sad and distressing, 
but is there any moral to be drawn 
from it? Perhaps not; but some quiet 
and simple observations made on the 
disaster by Fire Commissioner Dren- 
nan have an application—though 
probably that was not at all in his 
thoughts—far broader than movies 
or fires: 

It’s virtually an impossibility to prevent a 

recurrence of this tragedy. It could occur 
again to-night in any theatre, movie house, 
church, even in your home, if there were 
enough people there. . . . Wherever there is 
a stairway the same piling up at the bottom 
is likely to happen. . . . The ideal condition 
would be to have one-story halls, one-story 
schools, hospitals, offices, homes. Then the 
danger would be minimized. 
That’s it, exactly. Mr. Drennan 
knows, and he knows that everybody 
else knows, that we are not going to 
give up the benefits—or, let us even 
say, the supposed benefits—of life in 
a great city, which means life in high 
houses, for the sake of making im- 
possible an occasional tragic disaster. 
And there are plenty of other evils 
that we could get rid of, if we chose, 
after the same fashion as that sug- 
gested by the Fire Commissioner— 
the evils of matrimony by free love, 
the crimes of theft and forgery by 
the abolition of property, and a 
myriad forms of envy and uncharita- 
bleness by a flat equality which 
would leave nobody with anything to 
envy. 


O doubt it was a brazen thing for 

that prominent citizen of Chicago 
to call up the municipal judge on the 
telephone and ask him to give a fav- 
orable decision on a pending civil 
suit. To the insurgent critics of 
Things-as-they-are the episode is, of 
course, solemn proof that the custom 
is common, that most judges are cor- 
rupt, and that all a prominent citi- 
zen has to do is to let His Honor 
know how he wants a case decided, at 
the same time giving an intimation of 
a proper return. But this view has 


its obvious difficulties. The sequel 
to the episode, moreover, provides 
further ones. The judge clapped a 
fine of $100 on the brazen litigant for 
contempt of court. To ordinary folk 
the affair is likely to be regarded as 
a minor incident in the day’s news, 
with no particular bearing upon the 
question of the honesty of either 
judges or litigants. But not so with 
the insurgent critic. He will still 
labor to show that the clapping-on 
of the fine was a mere theatric ges- 
ture, that had the litigant been more 
tactful he would not have been penal- 
ized, that the fine was too light, and 
that anyhow the exception proves 
the rule, it being a notorious fact that 
most judges are corrupt. For that’s 
the approved method of the railing 
insurgent. He takes his material 
from the most trifling incident as 
well as the gravest, from both ends, 
either end or the middle, and any 
way it proves his case. 


HE sudden and overwhelming dis- 

aster which has befallen General 
Wrangel at the hands of the vic- 
torious Soviet armies presents it- 
self as one of the great tragedies in 
the world situation. It is too early 
to assess with assurance the various 
causes of this débacle, but the lead- 
ing part was undoubtedly played by 
the Peace of Riga, which set free 
large Bolshevik forces for employ- 
ment on the southern front. In con- 
sidering the effect of the total defeat 
of the latest and sanest anti-Bolshe- 
vik National movement in Russia, it 
should be borne in mind that this 
was not in any sense a Tsarist or re- 
actionary adventure, nor did its plans 
contemplate a military movement di- 
rected against Moscow. What Gen- 
eral Wrangel attempted to do was to 
guard the Crimea as a place of 
refuge for Russians of all classes es- 
caping the Soviet tyranny, and at the 
same time, by wise measures, to 
bring about a state of well-being and 
contentment that should operate as 
a most potent influence within Soviet 
Russia itself. The great tragedy of 
Wrangel’s collapse lies not in the 
triumph of the vicious and unscrupu- 
lous Bolshevik plunderers, but in the 
wiping out of the remnants of those 


very elements of culture and civiliza- 
tion in Russia upon which must 
eventually fall the task of Russia’s 
spiritual and material regeneration. 
Such elements were ever too few in 
proportion to the overwhelming mass 
of the illiterate and backward. Now 
additional thousands of this scanty 
number must be added to the long 
lists of victims of the Bolshevik 
scheme to develop a proletarian cul- 
ture on the ruins of all that was best 
and finest in Russian life. The world 
in its present state can ill afford to 
see the restoration of civilized life in 
Russia set back a generation through 
the slaughter of those who are the 
custodians of the sacred fire, and, re- 
gardless of all immediate political 
considerations, England, France, and 
America might well have joined in 
guarding the Thermopylae at Pere- 
kop to save these hapless refugees. 
Discouraging as is the failure of 
Wrangel, it may be safely assumed 
that the struggle of sane and patri- 
otic Russians will continue, but the 
field of operations is likely to be 
transferred to the interior of Russia 
itself and its tactics changed to those 
of the revolutionists of the older 
days. It is inconceivable that they 
will acquiesce in the triumph of the 
forces of evil and treachery in their 
native land any more than we should 
were a similar disaster to engulf 
America. 


i past week has been a week of 

international surprises. Italy 
and Jugoslavia came to terms over 
Fiume, Wrangel made a sudden exit 
from the Crimea, and Venizelos’ 
confidence that the people would give 
him a sweeping victory over King 
Constantine’s party was sadly belied 
by the returns of the elections. The 
extent and the causes of his defeat 
are not yet sufficiently known to in- 
vite any comment beyond an expres- 
sion of surprise that Venizelos the 
Wise could so be mistaken in gauging 
the political sentiments of the coun- 
try. But it may be his very wisdom 
that contributed to his defeat. The 
Greeks have always been notorious 
for ingratitude towards their great 
men. Famous is the saying of the 
unknown, and unknowing, Athenian 
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citizen who, being asked why he 
voted for the banishment of Aris- 
tides, replied: ‘Because I am tired 
of hearing him always called the 
Just.” 


R. SMILLIE has been praised by 
Lloyd George for his modera- 
tion in advising the miners to accept 
the coal owners’ offer of higher 
wages for a larger output. That was 
before the Miners’ Federation, heed- 
less of the advice, decided to declare 
a strike. The role of the conscien- 
tious leader was then discarded for 
that of the unscrupulous demagogue. 
In a meeting of the Independent 
Labor party at Glasgow he told his 
audience that it would be difficult to 
carry on the strike in a peaceful way, 
“because I feel sure that the powers 
that be have already been consider- 
ing where they will plant their ma- 
chine guns and where the aeroplanes 
are going to be sent to and that kind 
of thing.” It is that kind of speech 
by a man who only “feels” sure of 
what he says which makes that kind 
of thing a hard necessity. One 
doubts, when reading such reckless 
talk, whether it was a sense of re- 
sponsibility which made him counsel 
against a strike. A correspondent to 
the Spectator, who has been a miner 
for twenty years, laughs at this fan- 
ciful portrait of Mr. Smillie the mod- 
erate. Mr. Smillie could well afford 
to pose as such, as he knew what the 
result of the ballot would be. “If 
you follow Mr. Smillie’s record you 
will come to the conclusion that a 
low output is what he has been after 
all along. His idea is, perhaps, still 
further to reduce output and in- 
crease costs until the mines are in 
such a state financially that they will 
be nationalized to save them from 
utter ruin.” The force of this 
charge, we admit, is somewhat im- 
paired by the cautious “perhaps” 
which introduces it. But Mr. Smillie, 
who feels sure, without any prece- 
dent for such action in the past, that 
the Government is planning murder, 
can not have any grievance against 
a writer who, on the strength of his 
record, only suspects him of inten- 
tions that are not incompatible with 
the platform he stands on. 


N October 2, the Ambassadors’ 

Conference in Paris decided that 
all Diesel motors are to be classed as 
war material, and must, therefore, 
be destroyed all over Germany. No 
better service can be paid to the Ger- 
man agitators for treaty revision 
than by giving to its provisions an 
interpretation which furnishes them 
with a reductio ad absurdum of the 
document. Diesel motors are used 
for submarines, and fear of these 
demands their destruction and pro- 
hibition of the manufacture of new 
ones. But Diesel motors, just like 
the crews of the German U-boats, 
can be made useful in industries of 
peace; they are both, in fact, abso- 
lutely indispensable to the life of the 
nation. The Diesel motor is one of 
the most efficient means for using oil 
power, and, thanks to its widespread 
employment, it has been possible, in 
spite of the coal shortage, to keep go- 
ing not only many industries, but 
also municipal utilities, such as the 
supply of electricity and water. The 
destruction of this productive mech- 
anism would cause an additional de- 
mand on the Reich’s finances for 
compensation, estimated at 414 bil- 
lion marks, and paralyze Germany’s 
recuperative power. Vigorous oppo- 
sition from the German side against 
the enforcement of this latest ukase 
is a measure of self-preservation for 
which the nation can not be blamed. 


“T.UROPEAN workingmen,” says 

one of our radical contempora- 
ries which goes by the name of Recon- 
struction, “are vastly the superiors 
of their American brethren in po- 
litical intelligence. The hammer- 
blows of adversity have compelled 
European workingmen to think.” 
Whereat, deeply puzzled, we give our- 
selves up to painful cogitation. We 
have heard this assertion before. 
Dubious as we are as to its truth, we 
concede the possibility. But what 
then follows? If the blessed power 
to think is the result of the hammer- 
blows of adversity, should not Radi- 
calism cry out with Macbeth, “Blow, 
wind! come, wrack!’”’, and welcome 
the extremest storms of hardship 
and distress? Should it not favor 
low wages, long hours, ill conditions? 


And if in spite of the superior po- 
litical intelligence of the European 
workingmen their material lot has 
been and is yet confessedly worse 
than that of their American brethren, 
should not Radicalism scoff at educa- 
tion for the workers? But it does 
neither of these things. Frankly, 
we can make nothing of the asser- 
tion; and we can only conclude that 
it must be another of those things 
that one finds in radical papers 
which mean something other than 
what their writer appears to think 
they mean. 


T is with sincere regret that we 

note the untimely demise of the 
New Europe, which ended its four 
years’ career of international useful- 
ness on October 28. The reason 
given for the discontinuance of this 
unique and valuable journal is the 
financial one of tremendously in- 
creased costs and insufficient sup- 
port. While we have not always been 
in complete accord with its editorial 
policy, we have recognized frankly 
its splendid service to the English- 
speaking world in clarifying ques- 
tions of international relations and 
policy by setting before the public 
statements of fact and illuminating 
discussions by acknowledged experts 
in the various fields. It has studi- 
ously avoided lending itself to propa- 
gandist purposes, and it has been an 
efficient aid not only to the general 
public, but to men in state service, 
in forming unbiassed judgments of 
world affairs. The Weekly Review, 
which endeavors to perform a similar 
service in America, feels keenly the 
withdrawal of this esteemed contem- 
porary from the same field on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It is not 
creditable to the people who stand 
for sane and intelligent progress in 
international relations that such an 
organ of enlightenment should suffer 
for want of financial support, when 
unlimited funds are forthcoming for 
the agencies of unrest, disorganiza- 
tion, disruption, and international 
bad feeling. We trust that the sus- 
pension of the New Europe is but 
temporary and that the means will 
be found for it to resume its benefi- 
cent activities. 
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A Breathing-Spell 


hs than a year ago, one of the 
foremost newspapers of the 
country declared, in a leading edito- 
rial, that the Presidential election of 
1920 promised to turn on the issue of 
private property versus communism. 
For a long time before that, and quite 
as much during the war as after its 
close, there had been a constant re- 
iteration, on all sides, of the asser- 
tion that the world would “never 
again be the same”—by which was 
meant that there was bound to be a 
radical change in the fundamental 
institutions of civilization. Through- 
out the world there has been a fer- 
ment over economic relations, which 
has seemed in large measure to justi- 
fy these prophecies of impending 


change, revolutionary in_ effect, 
whether revolutionary or not in 
method. As our own Presidential 


election approached, the ferment 
took, in the political field, the specific 
shape of “third-party” movements, 
in addition to any quickening of the 
activities of existing parties of 
avowedly socialistic or revolutionary 
purpose. The outcome of these move- 
ments and activities is therefore an 
exceptionally trustworthy indication 
of the character and extent of that 
revolutionary discontent of which we 
have been hearing so much. 

Nor is there any difficulty in mak- 
ing out the reading of that barom- 
eter. It has been registered not only 
in the result of the election but in 
many signs that went before. The 
collapse of the “forty-eighters;” the 
failure of the Farmer-Labor party, 
whose birth was the outcome of that 
collapse, to attract serious attention ; 
and last but not least, the complete ig- 
noring by the Democratic party of 
the chance left open to them by the 
Republicans to appeal to radical senti- 
ment—all these things pointed clear- 
ly to the absence of anything like 
readiness for revolution. And then 
came the election, with the Farmer- 
Labor people nowhere, the Socialists 
about as they were four years ago, 
and a landslide victory for the candi- 
date who had unblushingly inscribed 
upon his banner the strange device 
“normalcy.” 


Normalcy is the word; at no time 
in four years had there been in the 
psychology of the peoples so near an 
approach to it as appears to exist at 
this moment—certainly in our own 
country, but apparently also in coun- 
tries which, like England and Italy, 
seemed a few weeks ago to be on the 
brink of revolution, or of something 
that can hardly be called by any other 
name. It looks, therefore, as though 
we were about to have a breathing- 
spell, during which our political, so- 
cial, and economic problems will wear 
something like the aspect that was 
familiar to us during the years pre- 
ceding the great upheaval. The pan- 
icky feeling with which every mani- 
festation of unrest and discontent has 
recently been regarded will probably 
give place to a more tranquil temper, 
and situations of difficulty will be 
confronted upon their specific merits 
rather than as portentous warnings 
of an immediately impending crisis. 

But to suppose that we are to have 
anything more than a breathing-spell 
would be the most unfortunate of 
errors. The underlying factors of 
trouble, though they had been widely 
overestimated in point of their im- 
mediate potentiality, are with us and 
will remain with us; and they are of 
a character which is not essentially 
altered by any mere change of popu- 
lar mood or by any special develop- 
ment of events. The ghastly failure 
of Bolshevism in Russia and else- 
where has of course had a powerful 
effect on the minds of millions who 
were at first attracted by its plau- 
sible formulas; but the spirit that 
gave it a favorable hearing is not 
dead, nor even declining. Whatever 
the election figures may say, there is 
no doubt that, leaving out of account 
alien elements and elements of recent 
alien origin, there are ten Americans 
to-day who are favorably inclined to- 
ward Socialism for every one that 
was so inclined eight or ten years 
ago. And no question is more im- 
portant for those who are opposed to 
Socialism in principle than the ques- 
tion of how this drift toward Social- 
ism is to be checked. For it is not a 
question of carrying the next Presi- 
dential election, or the next one after 
that, but a question of the enduring 


safety of our institutions, the pres- 
ervation of the essential elements of 
our life and character. 

Whether these things are to be 
preserved depends fundamentally on 
whether we think them worth pre- 
serving. During any one year, or 
any one decade, the outcome of the 
struggle between the forces of So- 
cialism and the forces opposed to 
Socialism may seem to have no re- 
lation at all to this fundamental ques- 
tion. Socialism will advance or re- 
cede in consequence of special turns 
of political events, or changes in the 
well-being of the masses. But these 
are eddies, showing nothing as to the 
strength of the main current. The 
real determining force, the thing that 
tells in the long run, is the state of 
mind that is dominant in the nation 
in regard to the fundamental issues; 
and that state of mind may continue 
steadily to advance in one direction, 
even though the outward manifesta- 
tions of it show violent changes back- 
ward and forward. 

Nothing is more common than the 
assertion that the way to stop the 
trend toward Socialism is to remove 
the evils on which the Socialistic 
spirit is fed. But nothing is more 
certain than that those evils, while 
they may be materially lessened, are 
not going to be removed; no, not even 
lessened in a degree sufficient to dull 
the edge of Socialist agitation. If we 
had no other reliance for the preser- 
vation of the institution of property, 
we might as well throw up the sponge 
at once. The true attitude is to com- 
bine with a sincere desire and en- 
deavor to remove the evils of the ex- 
isting order a firm assertion of its 
essential merits. We must coura- 
geously refuse to admit that the ex- 
istence of even very great evils is a 
proof that the whole existing order 
is a “failure.” Failure is a relative 
term. What accounts for nine-tenths 
of the unthinking drift toward So- 
cialism is the childish assumption that 
under some other order of society we 
should have all of the good in the 
existing order and none of the bad. 
Freedom, voluntary industry, the en- 
deavor to advance in the world, fore- 
thought for wife and children, sturdy 
self-reliance, individuality in the or- 
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dering of one’s conduct—such are the 
things that go to form the warp and 
woof of life, and which, in spite of 
a thousand hardships, do make life 
worth living to all but a small frac- 
tion of the people. There are a hun- 
dred ways in which those hardships 
can be lessened. The degree in which 
they have been lessened in the past 
fifty years, in the past hundred years, 
is far beyond what the most hopeful 
can have expected. They must be 
further lessened; nor is there any 
reason to doubt that the next fifty 
years will see at least as great an 
improvement in the condition of the 
masses as the past fifty have wit- 
nessed. But we shall still be far 
from Utopia; and the Utopians, then 
as now, will think only of the evils 
that remain, forgetting altogether 
the evils that have been overcome. 
Over and above the endeavor to 
promote political and economic im- 
provements and to bring about better 
social relations, the task of liberal 
conservatives is to strengthen the 
foundations of that public opinion on 
which, in the last resort, the preser- 
vation of the existing order rests. 
They must not speak of that order in 
the tone of shrinking apology. They 
must boldly rest its claim not on its 
freedom from hardships and draw- 
backs, but on the vital benefits which 
it confers, and of which those hard- 
ships and drawbacks are part of the 
cost. They must show their readi- 
ness to reduce that cost in so far as 
it can be reduced without sacrificing 
the essential principles on which the 
vitality of the existing order rests; 
but they must boldly challenge the 
preposterous assumption that the 
mere existence of those hardships 
and drawbacks is proof of demon- 
strated “failure”. They must not 
contend against a proposed régime 
of deadening equality simply on the 
ground that it “would not work” or 
that it is “contrary to human na- 
ture”; they must condemn it not be- 
cause it is impossible, but because, 
whether possible or not, it is unde- 
sirable. They must show, or try to 
show, that the mechanical extinction 
of all inequalities would not increase, 
but diminish, the sum of human hap- 
piness; that it would remove, not 


from the gifted or fortunate few, but 
precisely from the undistinguished 
many, that which makes not only for 
the upbuilding of character, but for 
the zest of living. In short, they 
must stand for that in which they 
believe, not on the low and uncertain 
plane of apology and excuse, but on 
the solid ground of the genuine right- 
fulness of their cause. 


‘‘Strike Insurance’’ and 
the Closed Shop 


j= investigations of the Lock- 
wood Committee of the New 
York Legislature have disclosed an 
amazing state of graft, corruption, 
and extortion in the Building Trades 
Council in New York City. The lead- 
ers of the Council, which holds a 
charter from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have, by their control 
of union labor, been able to extort 
millions annually from the builders 
and contractors as the price of being 
allowed to carry on their business. 
This blackmail was euphemistically 
called “strike insurance” and those 
who refused to pay over to the labor 
autocrats a percentage on every con- 
tract were mercilessly forced out of 
business. This condition of affairs 
is not limited to New York. It exists 
in greater or less degree in every 
community where labor unions are 
strongly intrenched and dominate 
the situation. It is made possible by 
the closed shop. 

Of unusual significance, therefore, 
is the injunction granted November 
5 by Judge Sisk of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, perpetually 
enjoining the local unions of the 
United Shoe Workers of America and 
of the Allied Shoe Workers’ Union of 
Greater Boston from any attempt to 
force the closed shop in the factory 
of the Thomas G. Plant Company, 
from proceeding with the existing 
strike or any other strike for that 
purpose, from paying strike benefits, 
intimidating employees, picketing the 
factory, and circularizing either em- 
ployees or the public on the subject. 
This is a momentous decision, bring- 
ing forward in an acute form the 
issue of where the line is to be drawn 


between law and lawlessness, be- 
tween labor freedom and union 
tyranny. 

These two events serve to call at- 
tention sharply to the fact that of all 
the fields in which reorganization 
and reconstruction are demanded, 
none is more insistent in its exigency 
than that of labor, and that in no 
other field did the end of the war 
find us so unprepared and planless. 
Already before we entered the war 
the labor union problem was becom- 
ing acute. In the autumn of 1916 the 
railway Brotherhoods, on the eve of 
election, held a pistol at President 
Wilson’s head and he gave them the 
Adamson law. When we entered the 
war, in spite of the fact that the rank 
and file of the working-men were pa- 
triotic, the Government and private 
employers alike were obliged to 
humor and pamper the _ unions. 
Wages reached a height that it was 
manifestly impossible to maintain 
afterward in the readjustments that 
were bound to follow, while produc- 
tivity diminished. Naturally this has 
precipitated a struggle by union 
methods to maintain a wage-level 
against the pressure of the shrinkage 
of industrial activity. During the 
past year we have experienced a long 
series of costly strikes, which have 
uniformly failed. 

In some cases the men had un- 
doubted grievances that demanded 
redressing. In the majority of in- 
stances, however, it was essentially 
a struggle for the closed shop, and 
in these the ambitions and rivalries 
of labor leaders in their struggle for 
power played no small part. The in- 
culeation of Socialistic theories and 
the incitement of class struggle, pow- 
erfully aided by Bolshevik propagan- 
da, were utilized by these leaders to 
further their ends. 

The labor leader and _ business 
agent are a curious development of 
our time. They occupy lucrative 
positions which they obtain usually 
by their skill in labor-union politics. 
They have on their hands a continual 
struggle against rivals that seek 
their places. The machine upon 
which they depend is the small ring 
that packs the meetings and engi- 
neers political deals. To justify their 
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salaries and perquisites they must 
continually obtain, or appear to ob- 
tain, new concessions from employ- 
ers. To rest quietly on some gain 
won is to give the impression that 
their services are no longer needed 
or worth paying for. Their power is 
that of an organization that is with- 
out the law, that arrogates to itself 
the right to say who shall learn a 
trade, who shall work, what work 
shall be done, what articles are “fair” 
or “unfair,” and enforces its decrees 
by threats of economic loss, and even 
by violence and intimidation. It is 
a law unto itself, an imperium in im- 
perio. Its chief weapon is the strike; 
and when it insists on the “right to 
strike” what it really has in view is 
not the right to quit work, but the 
right to keep others from working. 

It is small wonder then that in a 
closed-shop community labor leaders 
and business agents should use this 
power for purposes of extortion. 
Considering the nature of their em- 
ployment and the means by which 
they secure their positions, it would 
be strange if they failed to do so. 
The public of course pays the bills, 
for the manufacturer passes them on 
to the consumer, and in turn the 
average worker bears his share of 
the burden and in addition has to 
endure an irresponsible tyranny that 
grows ever more irksome. And he 
endures this tyranny in the mistaken 
belief that the leaders are protecting 
his interests against the exactions of 
capital. 

The labor union has a legitimate 
place in our society. It has done 
much to improve conditions and raise 
the rewards of labor. But nothing 
in its past record justifies it in arro- 
gating to itself independent legisla- 
tive powers within the state, or the 
right to form extra-legal combinations 
in restraint of freedom of labor and 
industry. The use of this power by 
unscrupulous men for purposes of ex- 
tortion is only one of the evils arising 
out of this lawless state of affairs, 
and its exposure may serve to make 
us realize that the time is ripe for 
a basic reconsideration of the proper 
functions and limitations of the labor 
union and its relation to unorganized 
labor and to the state. 








Our Modest Intel- 
lectuals 


_ Diogenes gave his self-ad- 
vertised exhibition of “tramp- 
ling on the pride of Plato,” he merely 
revealed, as the serene philosopher 
reminded him, a greater pride. The 
super-radical intelligentsia of the 
United States, in rebuking the pride 
of the Clarté group, are merely play- 
ing a theatric part for the benefit of 
the groundlings. This Clarté group, 
headed by Henri Barbusse, is frankly 
intellectual. It takes itself with enor- 
mous seriousness; it proposes no less 
than the reconstruction of the world 
through the guidance of the radical 
intelligentsia of all countries, and it 
indulges in pretty tall talk in an- 
nouncing its aims and expectations. 
But the highbrow radicals of the 
United States have met its over- 
tures with disdain and scorn. Last 
spring a fervidly eloquent message 
entitled “A Letter to the American 
People,” signed by Barbusse, was 
published in a number of our insur- 
gent periodicals. Responses of one 
sort or another have followed inter- 
mittently. The super-radical and 
super-intellectual Liberator group 
was first in the field, and its reply 
was a flat rejection of the plea for 
cooperation. Translated into the col- 
loquial, this reply was an emphatic 
“Nothing doing.” Intellectuals, it 
said, are an unstable and undepend- 
able lot, “obscurers of the issue,” 
“apostles of compromise,” and “apolo- 
gists of the masters.” Nothing to the 
purpose is to be expected of them. 
The Barbussians, it went on, are too 
pretentious. The real conflict is not 
one of ideas, but of material inter- 
ests; and though ideas are plentifully 
employed on both sides, it is power, 
prompted by the consciousness of in- 
terest, that will finally win the battle. 
Let, therefore, the “humanitarian in- 
tellectuals” take a back seat, clothed 
in sackcloth and showered with ashes, 
and do humble reverence to the un- 
instructed but unconquerable prole- 
tarians. 
Here is a counsel of humbleness, 
of self-effacement, of reticence. But 


let no one suppose that the intel- 


lectuals who proffered it meant to 
apply it to themselves. They meant 
it only for the other intellectuals. A 
coldly observant person, looking over 
this group, would be led to say that 
for exuberance of intellectual vanity 
and arrogance of doctrinal certitude 
it is quite unmatched in all the world. 
In rebuking the pride of the Barbus- 
sians it was merely aping humility. 

Barbusse was later answered from 
a somewhat different angle in the 
columns of a periodical which deftly 
mixes revolutionary with pietistic 
fanaticism. This religio-revolution- 
ary effort was the joint product of 
two clergymen of a congregation 
that calls itself the Community 
Church. To Barbusse’s generous ex- 
pression of hope that America would 
take the lead in world reconstruction, 
they replied that neither history nor 
present conditions justifies such a 
hope. Nor is America herself to 
be helped along by her leaders of 
thought. There aren’t any, and even 
if there were they couldn’t do much. 
In fact, this leadership business has 
been greatly overdone, and “the 
world’s greatest need today is a repu- 
diation of the whole doctrine of lead- 
ership.” Salvation is to come through 
and by the mass, and apparently the 
less this mass is advised by men of 
thought and knowledge the better. 

One knows, from this kind of talk, 
what is coming next, and one is not 
disappointed. There is an exception 
—Soviet Russia. “The Russian lead- 
ership,” they continue, “is great by 
very reason of its emphasis on the 
mass and its sense of utter depend- 
ence for any final success upon the 
mass.” That the Russian leaders gov- 
ern in defiance and utter contempt 
of the mass is a matter of blithe un- 
concern to the writers of this canting 
document. Barbusse will read these 
scornful replies with astonishment 
and chagrin. Being a Latin, unac- 
quainted with our groups and cote- 
ries, he will understand with diffi- 
culty, if at all. But if he will study 
the history of American super-radi- 
calism he will learn that the pose of 
intellectual humbleness is a common 
one. In these circles the more intel- 
lectual vanity vaunts itself the more 
likely it is to ape humility. 
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Peace in the Adriatic 


R. VESNITCH, the Serbian 
Premier, commenting on the co- 
incidence of the agreement between 
Italy and Jugoslavia being concluded 
on the King of Italy’s birthday, con- 
fessed that he saw in it a happy 
augury for the future relations of the 
two peoples. This popular belief in 
the magic of coincidence might be 
turned to account by the statesmen 
of Europe. If Germany is admitted 
to the League of Nations by a two- 
thirds vote of its members, let it be 
done on the birthday of M. Millerand, 
so that the coincidence may allay 
French misgivings. The anniversary 
of Bela Kun’s overthrow should 
prove the very day for Hungary’s 
accession to the Little Entente, and 
a settlement of the Aland dispute and 
the Polish-Lithuanian wrangle might 
be reached, under happy auguries for 
the future, on the birthdays of the 
King of Sweden and of Pilsudski. 
If impertinent accidentals can help 
popular sentiment to accept unpleas- 
ant facts and to believe in the im- 
portance of important events, diplo- 
mats would do well to cultivate them. 
What actually augurs well for the 
future is, however, no other coinci- 
dence than that of long-conflicting 
claims. The conciliatory spirit on 
the part of the two delegations at 
Rapallo “‘assures the future peace of 
Europe and the Central Balkans,” 
according to an official statement of 
the Jugoslav envoys. If so much was 
involved—and there is every reason 
to believe that these words are not 
mere verbiage—heavy blame attaches 
to the statesmen on either side who 
allowed the dispute over Fiume to 
drag on from month to month and 
from one year into the next. Neither 
Signor Giolitti nor Count Sforza, 
however, is responsible for this de- 
lay. The bold abandonment of their 
predecessors’ claims in Albania in- 
augurated a new course in Italy’s 
Adriatic policy, of which the Rapallo 
agreement is the second fortunate 
outcome. “A generous peace with 
Serbia” Count Sforza called it, and 
well may the treaty be thus charac- 
terized, as it sacrifices much disputed 
territory to part of which the Treaty 


of London had recognized Italy’s 
claims. Jugoslavia obtains Dalmatia, 
with the exclusion only of Zara, and 
all except three of the Adriatic 
islands demanded by Rome; and 
Italy, in addition to the desired con- 
tiguity between her own territory 
and that of the free state of Fiume, 
will henceforth possess along the 
Julian Alps a safer frontier than it 
ever had in any period of its history. 
The compromise does not afford the 
same degree of security to Italy’s 
Adriatic coast, and we shall prob- 
ably hear some bitter criticism of the 
accord on the part of Italian naval 
experts. But expert knowledge is 
usually the fruit of a one-sided study. 
If Italy should insist on Belgrade’s 
complete surrender to such demands 
as would guarantee Italy’s maritime 
safety, which is a euphemism for her 
hegemony in the Adriatic, she would 
perpetuate that spirit of hostility 
which she is anxious to allay. Italy 
cannot eat her cake and have it. She 
can not have amity and a degree of 
strategic safety inconsistent with 
that amity. And that Count Sforza 
chose a peace based on friendship 
rather than one secured by physical 
force enhances the importance of this 
agreement far above the level of 
many international accords conclud- 
ed under the pressure—what diplo- 
mats call the auspices—of other in- 
terfering powers. 

From the Jugoslav side a similar 
moderation and goodwill met the 
Italian’s halfway. Belgrade has long 
labored under a profound suspicion 
that Italy’s claim to Fiume was only 
to serve a commercial scheme dis- 
guised by a pretense of nationalistic 
interest. Fiume, with Jugoslavia as 
its hinterland, would be a dangerous 
rival of Trieste. Only with Italy in 
control of both harbors could Fiume 
be prevented from robbing Trieste 
of its trade and, worse even, from 
developing its own. The free state 
of Fiume contiguous with Italy will 
practically be an Italian city, and the 
acceptance of this status by Jugo- 
slavia is a wise surrender of suspicion 
to confidence. This is likely to prove 
a better safeguard of the country’s 
commercial interests than would be 
Fiume with its Italian population 


under Jugoslav control. And, what 
is still more to the credit of the Gov- 
ernment at Belgrade, this concession 
was made without Jugoslavia obtain- 
ing territorial compensation in Al- 
bania, as was contemplated in former 
schemes for a settlement. No sacri- 
fice made by either party has been 
redeemed at the cost of a third—a 
laudable abstention from the vicious 
traditions of an antiquated diplo- 
macy. 

And what of d’Annunzio? If he is 
wise, he will act the victorious hero 
and, declaring the agreement to be a 
sanction of his exploit, retire to his 
desk and literary pursuits. For the 
popular sentiment which was his sup- 
port in defying the Italian and Allied 
Governments is suffering a revulsion. 
People are getting tired of theatrical 
exaltation and melodramatic poses, 
and are desirous to return to com- 
mon sense and realities. He can con- 
sole himself with the satisfaction 
that, if the settlement is not to his 
liking, the League of Nations had no 
part in it and is not even entrusted 
with the control of his adoptive city. 
Should he lack the wisdom and the 
grace to compliment Giolitti and 
Count Sforza on having won his bat- 
tle—and the latest dispatches seem 
to indicate that he does—the alterna- 
tive is that they must make it plain 
to him that he has lost it himself. 
But it would be a sad thing for the 
hero of Fiume to go down in the his- 
tory of the city as Gabriel of the 
Renunciation. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days 
ended November 13.] 


SOVIET RUSSIA, POLAND, AND 
LITHUANIA: Wrangel is fighting in 
the last ditch. The fates have been 
singularly unkind to him. Early freez- 
ing of the Dnieper made it easy for the 
Reds to overrun Taurida. And now, if 
report is correct, the Putrid Sea (a most 
unusual thing) is frozen over, making 
it possible to attack the Crimea on a 
wide front. Trotsky somehow bam- 
boozled the Ukrainian Nationalists into 
accepting an armistice, thus removing a 
serious menace to his left and rear while 
attacking Wrangel. As reward for this 
service, he is about to descend upon the 
Ukraine with a large army to make a 
final clean-up. But since the Cimmerians 
and the Scyths no one has ever been able 
to make a complete clean-up in South 
Russia. Great Darius came a cropper 
there, and many another in turn. ’Tis a 
vast crepuscular country, full of unhar- 
vested crops, demolition, and false 
rumors. Another county heard from. 
The Krim Tatars have self-determined. 
They want to be independent under a 
Polish mandate. Why not? It was not 
until 1783 that the Russians conquered 
the Krim. We are apt to forget what a 
modern concern Greater Russia is. 

Only the other day the dispatches 
crackled happily with reports of internal 
disorder in Soviet Russia; serious peas- 
ant revolts in fifteen Governments 
against food requisitions; mutiny in the 
army: that sort of thing. Of late, a 
grim silence. Has the Red Terror, re- 
ported to have been gorging its hundreds 
of victims in Moscow nightly, accom- 
plished its mission? Have the mercen- 
ary Chinese and the Red Letts persuaded 
the insurgents unto a better way? Are 
the mutines all dead or in the bilboes? 
Have the widely spread reports of the 
victory over Wrangel palsied the hopes 
of the Mensheviks and the Social Revolu- 
tionaries and induced a belief that after 
all the Red monster is irresistible? 

The League Commission is back in 
Lithuania, investigating; especially scru- 
tinizing the German volunteers, who are 
said to be a pretty collection of lawless 
resolutes, including many of Bermont’s 
heroes. Bermont himself is there, act- 
ing like himself. 

The world is so full of a number of things, 

I think we should all be as happy as kings. 

IRELAND: ‘The Irish Home Rule 
Bill, much amended, has passed the Com- 
mons and gone up to the Lords. The most 
important of the new clauses provides 
that, if less than fifty per cent. of the 
full quota of members for the Parliament 
of either section of the country shall be 
validly elected, or less than 50 per cent. 


‘a compromise. 


shall take the oath of allegiance, that 
section shall be governed by a Committee 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, pend- 
ing new elections. In the Asquithian 
view, this clause completes the “damna- 
bilitie’ of the Bill. It is reported that 
the military and naval authorities are 
about to take over the Irish railways. 
The railway system is almost at a stand- 
still, due to refusal of the railwaymen to 
transport troops, police, or munitions. 

FRANCE AND GERMANY: France 
and Britain have agreed upon a rather 
elaborate machinery for settling the Ger- 
man indemnity total. There will be four 
conferences: (1) of finance experts 
designated by the Reparations Commis- 
sion; (2) of Allied Finance Ministers 
and perhaps other Allied representatives; 
(3) of the Reparations Commission, who 
will, in accordance with Treaty provi- 
sion, fix the indemnity total, having con- 
sidered the reports from the two pre- 
vious conferences; (4) of the Allied 
Premiers, to take final action. On all 
these occasions the Germans will be 
heard; how intimately they may partici- 
pate in the conferences is not clear. Nor 
is it at all clear how soon this business, 
against which “crooked eclipses” will 
constantly fight, can be consummated. 

A great industrial crisis is said to im- 
pend over France. Unemployment is 
hideously increasing. The franc is 17.85 
to the dollar. French credit is almost 
a corpse. 

Some Berlin workmen have been feebly 
imitating the recent Italian perform- 
ances, seizing plants. Unemployment in 
Germany is decreasing. The industrial 
situation is improving. The manufac- 
turers are swamped with orders. Great 
combines are being formed. The Treaty 
must be revised; Americans, Britons, 
and Italians are expected to help. 

ITALY: A treaty between Italy and 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes was signed on November 12, 
settling-all points in controversy. Fiume 
becomes absolutely free, but marches 
with Italian territory. The Italian fron- 
tier of the Julian Alps is rectified. The 
Slav Kingdom gets Dalmatia, except 
Zara, with a hinterland six miles deep, 
and several strategic islands. Decidedly 
Italy may now demo- 
bilize. Perhaps she will join the Little 
Entente. It is said that the Italian and 
Slav delegates who framed the treaty 
played a pretty comedy. Elections will 
soon be held in the Slav Kingdom. The 
delegates couldn’t go back to Belgrade in 
the odor of defeat. So the Italians 
pitched their “minimum” demands well 
above their expectations, and allowed 
themselves to be beaten down. Thus the 
Italians got what they were out for, and 
the Slavs went home with laurels on 


their crafty brows. 
mow. 

Now what will d’Annunzio do? Fiume 
is free, but it is too small for d’Annun- 
zio. In fact the world is too small. We 
suggest that he circle above Geneva, 
dropping a few tracts, and then set fire 
to his car. Perhaps he will have Elijah’s 
luck; perhaps not. 

The Anti-Socialist bloc was victorious 
in most of the recent municipal Italian 
elections; even in Turin. But in Milan 
the Socialist candidates, of an extreme 
sanguinity, won. 

ALBANIA: Albania is looking for a 
king. There are schools for everything 
else; why not a School of Royalty? The 
faculty might be drawn from the Houses 
of Hohenzollern, Romanov, etc. 

NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: Mus- 
tapha Kemal and his Faithful are much 
heartened by the news from South Rus- 
sia. Soon now, Mustapha thinks, the 
promised Red legions will arrive, and he 
can snap his fingers at Greek, Briton, or 
Gaul. And the Sick Man (of whom we 
thought better, believing him reconciled 
to his bed) has taken a new lease of life. 
He sits right up in bed and tells the 
Powers that now is not a suitable time 
for ratifying the Treaty. A little bird, 
we think, has told him that it isn’t neces- 
sary to ratify at all. 

Moscow protests the friendliest feel- 
ings toward Georgia. Merely the Geor- 
gians must allow the Reds to pass 
through Georgia; and in general the 
Georgians must act and think Bolshe- 
vikically. The Georgians are queer 
people; they do not want to be eaten, 
with whatever sauce. 

The Armenians, too, must dance to the 
tune: “The Bolshies are coming.” The 
Russian or the Tatar Bolshevists have 
taken Erivan. The Turkish Nationalists 
possess Kars. The Armenians have 
signed an armistice with the National- 
ists. The “Caucasus barrier” has fallen. 
The roads through the Caucasus are now 
clear for the onward sweep of the Red 
armies. Whither? As they hope, to 
Mesopotamia and beyond; to Persia, to 
Afghanistan, and beyond. 

THE LEAGUE: The Congress of the 
League of Nations opens November 15. 
Austria and Bulgaria have applied for 
admission, and it seems probable that 
they will be admitted. An application 
from Germany is feared; it might dis- 
rupt the Congress. Esthonia, Latvia, 
and the Ukraine (Petlura’s Ukraine or 
the other?) have applied. Admission of 
these states would, one must think, be 
equivalent to de jure recognition of 
them. The question is like Lamb’s baby; 
there is no telling what it may do to the 
dandler, nor where it leaves off. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Mistakes of English Policy in Ireland 


FFAIRS here have taken a definite 

turn for the worse, and perhaps for 
the worst. I find it hard to imagine how 
Government could have acted more un- 
justifiably—and, on the other hand, how 
Nationalist Ireland could have played 
more completely into the hands of its 
enemies. 

First, on the political side. Govern- 
ment has decided to adhere strictly to 
the lines of the Home Rule Bill as intro- 
duced last spring, and to admit no 
amendments which might make it less 
unpopular with the mass of Irish people. 
This means that they reject not only 
Nationalist opinion but also the declared 
view of hundreds among the most influ- 
ential Unionists of the South and West— 
whose spokesman in the House of Com- 
mons has been Colonel Walter Guinness, 
Lord Iveagh’s son, and as such repre- 
sentative of the greatest business inter- 
est in Ireland. His claim is that Ireland 
should receive complete fiscal and finan- 
cial independence. If we are to con- 
tribute to Imperial purposes, Ireland 
must raise the contribution in her own 
way and be responsible for its payment. 
Nothing short of this can, in his judg- 
ment, be taken as giving the reality of 
self-government. The Cabinet insist 
that Great Britain shall continue to fix 
and to collect nine-tenths of the Irish 
revenue. 

I personally have always felt that the 
financial proposals were the worst and 
most assailable part of the Bill, and that 
the true course for Ireland was to con- 
centrate upon these and seek for amend- 
ment of them. On this line, it would 
have been possible to establish codpera- 
tion with Ulster. The Bill did at least 
offer a guarantee that Ireland’s contribu- 
tion to Army, Navy, and Imperial debt 
should not exceed a fixed sum, less by 
some millions than what we are actually 
paying. Action, in alliance with Ulster, 
would probably have secured a consider- 
able reduction of this fixed amount. 
Opposition to the Bill, however, focused 
itself on the question of “partition”’— 
the division of Ireland into two self-gov- 
erning areas. Unfortunately, partition 
exists de facto; the only unity other than 
that of geography is the formal unity of 
rule from Westminster, which is, in 
truth, the cause of internal disunion. 
Ulster is determined not to come under 
a Dublin parliament, and by fighting this 
point Southern Ireland made joint action 
with Ulster impossible. We have lost in 
this not only our best chance of reducing 
the Imperial tribute but, what was of 
more moment, the opportunity for begin- 
ning a Union of Ireland North and South 
in resistance to a British claim. For 
the sake of denouncing partition, which 
must come as a temporary stage, we 





have sacrificed the readiest road to unity. 

Further, Mr. Lloyd George has re- 
peated on many occasions his view that 
there are only two bodies in Ireland 
worth considering—organized Ulster and 
Sinn Fein. He has repeatedly, especially 
in discussion with the representatives of 
British labor who sought to intervene, 
thrown out hints of very wide conces- 
sions which might be made if Sinn Fein 
would depart from its uncompromising 
position. No coercion of Ulster—that is 
to say, recognition of Ulster’s right to 
separate and equal autonomy—and no 
secession from the British Common- 
wealth, these were laid down as the two 
indispensable limits. Sinn Fein, how- 
ever, were not prepared to negotiate, not 
believing that Mr. Lloyd George would 
really in fact be prepared to make con- 
cessions up to these limits; and also be- 
cause, as Mr. Lloyd George doubtless 
knew, they could not enter on negotia- 
tions without disrupting their organiza- 
tion. Consequently, Government has 
acted on the assumption that it had only 
Ulster to treat with, and whatever charges 
have been made in the Bill have Ulster’s 
approval. It would, however, have been 
possible to create at all events much diffi- 
culty for Mr. Lloyd George, had the mass 
of moderate opinion, especially among 
business men, succeeded in establishing a 
common platform and in putting forward 
reasoned proposals. But the main body 
of Mr. Redmond’s late following, who 
are still perfectly willing to accept a 
settlement within the Empire, abstained 
from all participation in the Irish Peace 
Conference which was called in the hope 
of creating such a common platform; 
while a large section of the Unionists 
who now recognize that self-government 
is indispensable preferred to go their 
own way as a separate group. Those 
who united themselves at the Confer- 
ence seemed so inconsiderable that Mr. 
Lloyd George would not give them the 
opportunity of stating their views to 
him by word of mouth. 

The Bill, having now passed the com- 
mittee stage, will probably become law 
much as it now stands. Government’s 
calculation is that Ulster will work it 
and that the sight of self-government 
operating in Ulster will soon induce the 
rest of Ireland to accept the offered in- 
stitutions, which at first may be rejected. 
But the working in Ulster is not likely 
to be smooth; two counties of the six 
will have local Sinn Fein Governments, 
and will refuse all allegiance to the Bel- 
fast parliament, with at least as good 
right as Ulster refuses it to any parlia- 
ment in Dublin. Moreover, the Ulster 
Government will probably have methods 
for dealing with recalcitrant populations 
which can create nothing but fury in 


Nationalist and Catholic Ireland. There 
are two forms of coercion now being 
practised against revolt. In Ulster, 
where the Protestant element has the 
upper hand, it operates by wholesale ex- 
pulsions. At the present time, some 
seven or eight thousand workers, nearly 
all Catholics, are unable to return to 
their work in Belfast. This action of 
the Belfast mobs has the expressed 
approval of a member of the British 
ministry, Sir James Craig, who is the 
leading man among native Ulster poli- 
ticians, Sir Edward Carson being an UI- 
sterman only by political adoption. Steps 
have been taken to enroll a force of 
volunteer police to assist in maintaining 
order, and upon this force the Ulster 
Government will rely. It having been 
proved that certain of their constables 
had been convicted of looting in the re- 
cent riots in Belfast, these men were dis- 
missed; whereupon three hundred of the 
other volunteers proposed to resign as a 
protest, and the men were reinstated. 
Such a force as this will no doubt, when 
it comes to operate, pursue the same 
methods as are used by the very singular 
police now employed over the rest of 
Ireland. Whatever the Ulster Govern- 
ment may do through its agents can be 
amply defended from precedents set by 
the Government of Mr. Lloyd George. 
It is better to speak of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Government in Ireland, for the 
Irish executive does not determine and 
can not control Irish policy. One of the 
normal features of the Government of 
Ireland from Westminster is the diffi- 
culty of fixing responsibility. But up till 
quite recently the Crown never dis- 
avowed the acts of its agents. Now, 
however, it is deliberately profiting by 
what it professes to condemn. The Chief 
Secretary, Sir Hamar Greenwood, has 
more than once denounced what are 
called reprisals practised by the police. 
These “reprisals,” however, are of in- 
creasing frequency and atrocity; and 
they include many instances in which 
men are taken out of homes and shot in 
cold blood without trial, without author- 
ity, and without any appearance of 
recent provocation. There have been six 
such cases within the past ten days. In 
addition to this, it has become the stand- 
ardized usage that, whenever an attack 
on troops or police takes place, a neigh- 
boring town or village will be raided and 
houses burnt. The little town of Temple- 
more in County Tipperary was so 
treated for the second time the night 
before last. So far as the public knows, 
no servant of the Government is even 
dismissed for complicity in these crimes. 
It would be wholly unreasonable and 
unworthy to deny that Government was 
faced with a situation beyond the re- 
sources of ordinary law. Attacks on 


isolated policemen when the opportunity 
offered, attacks on police patrols, attacks 
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on small parties of troops, succeeded each 
other with terrible iteration, and in 
every case no person in the locality would 
give the least assistance to discover the 
attackers. Those who would dared not. 
Moreover, in such cases no coroner’s jury 
would find a verdict of murder. The 
population were in a conspiracy of 
silence against the law—not unnaturally, 
since the great majority of them do not 
admit the title of those who control the 
law. 

The British Government can not, how- 
ever, be expected to allow that it has 
no legal or moral right to exercise au- 
thority in Ireland, and it would, I think, 
from its standpoint, have been fully jus- 
tified in imposing martial law—under 
which, without proof of individual guilt, 
heavy fines could have been levied on a 
locality, and in the last resort the death 
penalty could have been inflicted on 
selected individuals. These facts would 
be done as a matter of discipline under 
clear and avowed orders; and Govern- 
ment must take responsibility for them. 
Now, it was conceivable that the British 
electorate might be moved into revolt 
against the Ministry if that Ministry 
were avowedly using those methods by 
which the Germans enforced their will 
in Belgium. It is true that the cases 
would not be parallel, since the Germans 
had no constitutional right to exercise 
any power in Belgium, whereas the Brit- 
ish Government is legally sovereign in 
Ireland. Still, the British electorate can 
at times be stampeded, and presumably 
it was decided not to take the risk. The 
Irish community had to be punished and 
intimidated, since it seemed a system of 
guerilla war. Things began by reprisals, 
so to say, in hot blood. More than once 
troops broke out after some of their 
officers or comrades had been shot; they 
broke out after the capture of General 
Lucas; and soldiers argued that when 
the civil law afforded no hope of redress 
it was natural and even excusable that 
they should so commit themselves. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Nevil Mac- 
ready, took this line in an interview with 
American pressmen. But plainly, if Sir 
Nevil Macready, who is anything if not 
a disciplinarian, had power to deal with 
such cases by martial law, he would force 
his troops to maintain discipline. From 
the military point of view martial law 
was doubly necessary—in the interest of 
administration and in the interest of 
discipline. The politicians, however, 
took another line and, depreciating 
Sir Nevil Macready’s utterances, they 
adopted to the full his condemnation of 
the reprisals, after having first put on 
record an equally official condemnation; 
so that when challenged in either sense, 
they could have an answer ready. Mean- 
while, however, the campaign of fright- 
fulness went far beyond “reprisals.” A 
regular man hunt was set on foot. A 
list had evidently been prepared on secret 











information and wanted men _ were 
tracked down, arrested, and imprisoned 
without trial. Some defended themselves 
and either killed or were killed. Others 
tried to escape, and were shot escaping. 
Finally, a whole string of instances have 
occurred in which the newly enrolled 
irregular police have taken men out of 
homes and shot them down—presumably 
acting on their own discretion. 

As a result, the country is in a state 
of terror unparalleled in living memory. 
The younger and fiercer spirits continue 
their attacks on soldiers or police. In 
every case where this occurs the neigh- 
boring people either fly from their homes 
or stand prepared to fly. Gradually but 
surely the bulk of the population is be- 
coming awed. The deaths of Lord Mayor 
MacSwiney and his fellow hungerstrikers 
have produced no such commotions as 
would certainly have followed had the 
men died after thirty days fasting in- 
stead of seventy. But a terror produced 
by such means can have nothing salutary 
in it. Seeds of bitter hate, of rankling 
fury against the Government and the na- 
tion responsible are the certain crop. 
People will always distinguish between 
the sternest authority that rests on a 
conception of justice and this kind of 
unavowed and undisciplined savagery, 
used as a retort in kind, to outdo savage 
methods. No good, whether to Ireland, 


Washington 


CERTAIN number of stunned per- 

sons here at Washington, now that 
the election returns are all in, feel that 
one thing, at least, can be said for a sys- 
tem of government which elects a Presi- 
dent in November and does not seat him 
until the following March. It gives the 
office-holders a chance to look round and 
find new jobs in private life. And that 
is what they are all doing now. 

One by one they are winging away as 
they see new nests. Nearly every day 
one can find in the local newspapers little 
paragraphs saying that the Hon. John 
Whosis has retired from the Government 
service “to resume the practice of law.” 
Or more frequently letters of resigna- 
tion in which the incumbent reluctantly 
reaches the conclusion that he can no 
longer afford the sacrifices entailed by 
remaining in the public service and most 
unwillingly withdraws to accept a posi- 
tion with the This & That Corporation. 
A little rumor is floated at the same time 
that the salary of the retiring public 
servant will be $75,000 a year. Nearly 
always it is $75,000. It seems a reason- 


able sum. 
Washington, I mean permanent Wash- 
ington, social Washington, business 


Washington, and all of official Washing- 
ton that is not dependent for its tenure 
on the pleasure or caprice of the Presi- 


to England, or to the world can come out 
of what is happening in Ireland. The 
appeal to force, which Sinn Fein chose 
to make, was bound to be stamped out 
by force; it was puerile to believe that 
you could drive Great Britain out of 
Ireland by a campaign of assassination 
against Irish policemen. It was not so 
easily to be foreseen that the use of force 
by the stronger power would be made in 
a manner so destructive to the very bases 
of civilization. 

I was one of a hundred and fifty Irish 
officers (headed by the General of the 
Sixteenth Irish Division) who signed a 
petition to the King that the question of 
Ireland might be brought before the 
Peace Conference. In so old a feud, so 
deeply envenomed by mutual distrust, 
reference to some outside tribunal is the 
least unhopeful of expedients; and a tri- 
bunal was there, possessing the highest 
authority. Now, there comes before 
some of our minds the hope of that 
appeal to the League of Nations which is 
spoken of in America. In my judgment, 
England has everything to gain by court- 
ing it. But to do so England would have 
to show a wise generosity. England has 
at moments felt generously towards Ire- 
land; but when in dealing with Ireland 
has England been wise? 

STEPHEN GWYNN 

Dublin, Ireland, October 31 


Itself Again 


dent, always welcomes a new Adminis- 
tration. It means a general enlivening 
of the whole scene. It means new fig- 
ures, new actors, new interests, fresh 
subjects for gossip, an access of pace to 
all the absorbing activities that go to 
make the National Capital unique. 

The eagerness, the positive longing for 
a change, is keener than ever at this par- 
ticular crisis in our affairs. If you ask 
the confirmed observers of the scene about 
it now they will tell you that all’s dreary 
along the Potomac to-night. Rightly or 
wrongly, they hold Mr. Wilson to blame. 
Washington and the President have 
never hit it off even from the very first 
day, and now after eight years of him 
and his entourage, the old charming 
town is avid for familiar types, ancient 
habits, the graceful ways of other days. 

The amusing and the essential thing to 
know about Washington, the quality that 
makes it unique among American cities, 
is that while it has the social structure 
of a world capital, almost all of its chief 
personages are village people. They like 
the forms and ceremonies they find when 
they come to Washington and are rigid 
in maintaining them. They count them 
the chief charm and asset of their ex- 
perience at the Capital. 

Washington is the only city in our 
broad, free, and boisterous land where 
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precedence is an inherent part of daily 
life and all social routine, not, as the 
French Ambassador once put it, on the 
practical ground that the good God has 
so arranged that three people can not go 
through a door at once, but because the 
ladies like it—and so do the men. The 
small town folks who come here in official 
capacity are as keen about it or keener 
than the European diplomatists who in 
the beginning introduced the custom into 
our disordered lives. Actually, books are 
written on the subject. and carefully 
studied. A score or more of young 
women earn a sufficient livelihood out of 
their knowledge and experience of these 
delicate matters of procedure. 

Assistant Secretary Adee at the State 
Department is the final authority. In 
the winter season his aid is daily be- 
sought by the distracted novices fearful 
of making a faux pas in seating their 
dinner parties. He can tell them to the 
fraction of a hair’s breadth what to do 
with the President of the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb if he 
should appear in the offing with the 
Public Printer, the Commanding General 
of the militia of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Most people would be 
confused, thus faced, but it is just child’s 
play to Mr. Adee. 

Now, all that is the sort of thing Wash- 
ington likes. The Cabinet officers and 
their wives, the Senators and their wives, 
the Ambassadors and their wives, the 
members of Congress and their wives, 
the Army and Navy officers and their 
wives—all the office-holders, all the 
hangers-on, all the permanent residents 
—they all like it. That is why they have 
struggled so hard to come to Washing- 
ton. It is something different. It repre- 
sents to them the great, gay world. It 
is not home-town stuff. It is an escape 
from drabness and the familiar thing. 
They relish and value the processionals 
and the regalia, the “enter heralds with 
trumpets,” “flourishes,” “sennets,” and 
all that sort of thing. 

After all, the White House sets the 
tone for all Washington. This is as true 
socially as politically. The political as- 
pect, if you please, we will skip. What I 
am at now is to tell how Washington is 
yearning for a new deal, a new set of 
figures. It misses so many of the old 
things that had come to be ingrained in 
the life of the town. The Inaugural 
Ball, the four big winter functions at the 
White House—the receptions in honor of 
the Diplomatic Corps, the Congress, the 
Army and Navy, and the Judiciary. It 
misses the garden parties on the big 
south lawns of the White House in April 
and May. Most of all, I think, it misses 
the first formal reception held every yéar 
at the White House on New Year’s Day. 
Mr. Wilson abolished this. It was the 


great event of the Washington year 
when all the world could shake hands 





with the chief magistrate in true demo- 
cratic style. Some of the sophisticated 
used to pretend that it was a bore, but, all 
the same, they never failed to hire a hack 
and go. 

Another thing. For eight years there 
has been no place for the brides and 
grooms and other spring visitors to go. 
The White House gates have been closed 
to all comers. Nobody has been allowed 
to wander through the East Room, the 
Red Parlor, the Blue Parlor, The Green 
Parlor, or to peer reverently and happily 
into the State Dining Room. Even the 
east wing extension, where the plates on 
which Millard Fillmore ate his fish, and 
other historic things, are on exhibition 
has been inviolable to the awed gaze of 
the plain people. That has been a depri- 
vation to thousands. 

Do I make it plain that Washington is 
bored and restless with its condition? 
That this is its plaint: “We are tired of 
all these people here. We feel as if we 
had been sitting through a full season of 
‘East Lynne’ by one stock company. We 
know how the fellow who plays the bull 
fiddle or the tympani in a theatre feels 





after he has seen the same show 329 
nights in succession. Just like the old 
monk of Siberia whose life grew drearier 
and drearier—but you know the old lim- 
erick. 

“The White House offices, once so gay 
and brisk and full of entertaining visit- 
ors coming and going, are now deserted 
and isolated. Mr. Wilson’s illness is not 
solely the cause. It was so before he 
became disabled. 

“The war played its part, too, in help- 
ing to break down the charm and delight 
of the old Washington life. The bustling 
dollar-a-year men and all the feverish 
war workers who followed them never 
fitted into the scene. Thank Heaven 
they have gone! They did us no per- 
manent harm; we are about recovered 
from their visitation. We long to recap- 
ture the charm and interest of the old 
days, and so we await with what patience 
we can the coming of the new President, 
hoping that he will restore the old face 
of things.” 

Washington seeks once more to recover 
the amenities. 

EDWARD G. LOWRY 


Correspondence 


The Presidential Election 
Through Canadian Eyes 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The writer happened to be in Cleve- 
land on November 2, and had, for the 
first time, the opportunity of looking on 
as a benevolent outsider at a Presidential 
Election. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances of this election, it was not a bad 
point of observation. Cleveland evidently 
felt that, whatever the outcome, an 
Ohio city would be expected to celebrate 
noisily, and Cleveland beyond all ques- 
tion was vociferous that night, even 
though the celebration had to be carried 
out, to some extent, on cold water. 

One was not surprised to find the 
Presidential Election, at least in its out- 
ward manifestations, very similar to a 
General Election in Canada. Canadians 
and Americans have, after all, much the 
same way of looking at things, whether 
they be political, economic, social, or in- 
tellectual; and they react in much the 
same way to similar impulses. Of course, 
our political systems are theoretically 
different, but the difference is not much 
more than skin deep. At a Presidential 
Election your interest is focused on the 
fate of two men, one of whom must be- 
come the executive head of the nation. 
During a General Election in Canada our 
interest is apparently rather in the for- 
tunes of parties than individuals, but in 
reality it is concentrated in much the 
same way on two men, one of whom, if 
his party succeeds, will lead the govern- 


ment of his country. Both systems are 
essentially democratic in intention, and, 
as a matter of fact, each in its own way, 
within human limits, meets the reason- 
able needs of a reasonably intelligent 
people. One still ventures to believe that 
this is so, in spite of the fact that we are 
assured by so many infallible political 
doctors that both your system and ours 
are rotten to the core, and that the only 
remedy is to cut them down and grow 
new and entirely different ones. Not the 
least gratifying feature of the recent 
election is the evidence it affords that 
the heart of your great Republic, as of 
all English-speaking communities, is still 
sound and sane, and that the perfervid 
eloquence of Parlor Bolshevists and other 
wild-eyed enthusiasts has for the most 
part fallen upon indifferent ears. 

Which somewhat circuitous preamble 
brings one to the thought of what the 
election of Mr. Harding may mean—not 
to the United States, for that, as a purely 
domestic problem, can not with propriety 
be discussed by even an intimate friend 
—but to the world. Without any per- 
sonal knowledge of the President-elect, 
and judging him solely by his speeches 
during the late campaign, one gets the 
impression of a man who will not be 
swayed by gusts of public passion or 
prejudice, whose course in foreign affairs 
will be marked by a spirit of justice and 
fair dealing, and governed not by the 
foreign influence of pseudo-Americans, 
but by the desire to advance the welfare 
of the United States. One does not for- 
get that certain of Mr. Harding’s utter- 
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ances during the campaign gave rise to 
a measure of uneasiness in the minds of 
those who watched with increasing anx- 
iety the boiling of the European pot, and 
prayed for the steadying influence of the 
United States in world affairs. But a 
serious analysis of these speeches leaves 
no real ground for uneasiness. Stripped 
of a certain political atmosphere or em- 
phasis, with which we are as familiar in 
Canada as you are in the United States 
—one might perhaps describe it in ar- 
chaic terms as the froth on the beer— 
there remains in unmistakable language 
the determination of the President-elect 
to do all that lies in his power to bring 
about a practicable union of the nations, 
including the United States; a union 
having for its object the peace of the 
world and the welfare of all nations; a 
league of nations rather than The 
League of Nations. And too much em- 
phasis can not be put upon the fact that 
the statesmen of Europe are much more 
interested in the former than the latter. 
In the chaotic state of world affairs to- 
day one can not but feel the tremendous 
importance of the fact that the Presi- 
dent-elect of the United States stands 
for the best traditions of American 
statesmanship, broadmindedness, gener- 
osity, and the old-fashioned qualities that 
are implied in that old-fashioned word, 
forthrightness. 
L. J. B. 
Ottawa, Canada, November 8 


‘The Brass Check’’ Once 
More 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I have just seen your issue of Novem- 
ber 3 with the review of “The Brass 
Check” by Mr. W. J. Ghent. I do not 
know if you permit comments upon your 
book reviews by the victims. I will en- 
deavor to be brief. Mr. Ghent sets out 
to review a book of something like 180,- 
000 words, closely packed with detailed 
evidence of newspaper corruption, con- 
sisting in part of things personally ex- 
perienced and in part of Government 
records, official testimony, affidavits, and 
evidence derived from a study of news- 
paper files, the kind of evidence of which 
there can be no question. Mr. Ghent has 
something less than 1,500 words in which 
to say all that he has to say about this 
book; and by actual measurement he 
uses twenty-two per cent. of his space 
in which to set forth the fact that I 
stated I went to a dinner at the home of 
Robert J. Collier in my old clothes, 
whereas Mr. Ghent knows that I wore a 
dress-suit because he himself was pres- 
ent at the dinner. Mr. Ghent says that 
he “can testify under oath that Mr. Sin- 
clair’s white expanse of snowy shirt 
front matched the shirt fronts of his 
fellow-diners.” 

If it had been left to my judgment, I 


would not have considered this matter of 
sufficient importance to occupy the pages 
of a weekly review. However, since Mr. 
Ghent has brought up the subject, per- 
mit me to ask, just how valuable would 
be Mr. Ghent’s oath on this subject as 
compared with my oath? Mr. Ghent 
was, of course, in position to see more 
of my “snowy shirt front” than I was, 
but on the other hand I had the em- 
barrassment of knowing that my poverty 
made it impossible for me to be properly 
equipped for the dinner party, and I had 
to face the agitated states of mind of 
both my wife and mother before and 
after the great occasion. These factors, 
it seems to me, make it at least as likely 
that Mr. Ghent’s memory may have 
failed as that my memory may have 
failed. And there is a further circum- 
stance which Mr. Ghent entirely over- 
looks to mention. When “The Brass 
Check” first appeared, Mr. Ghent wrote 
me about the book, and called my atten- 
tion to this detail. He stated what his 
recollection was, and how positive he 
was, and as proof of the vividness of his 
memory he named several people who 
were present at the dinner, among them 
Richard Harding Davis. I replied that 
Richard Harding Davis was not present 
at the dinner, that I had not met him 
until nearly ten years later. Mr. Ghent 
replied that my recollection was correct. 
Fortunately, I have this in Mr. Ghent’s 
own handwriting; and don’t you think 
that, being such a strict lover of precise 
fact, it was his duty to mention this slip 
in his memory, so that your readers 
might have had an opportunity to judge 
between the value of his oath and of my 
oath? 
UPTON SINCLAIR 
Pasadena, Cal., November 3 


Professor Jastrow Replies 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I take pleasure in replying to the two 
considerate letters called out by my con- 
tributions to The Weekly Review. I share 
with Mr. Thaw as well as with a host of 
others the regret that William James— 
whose letters we are about to enjoy—is 
not able to advise the many admirers of 
his counsel. That I regard William James 
as standing with me and the almost unani- 
mous opinion of his fellow-psychologists 
in the attitude toward that side of 
“psychical research” which my review 
covered, is shown by my citation of a 
momentous sentence from William James 
at the head of a review of similar import 
which appeared in the Dial for August. 
I refer Mr. Thaw to that review also for 
my opinion of F. W. H. Myers and for 
Myers’ view of the consolation side of 
the spiritistic doctrines. As the books 
reviewed determined the scope of the re- 
view, I can not regard most of the points 
raised by Mr. Thaw as relevant. If 


books of this kind are written for con- 
solation, why should they court the ap- 
proval of science, and aim to justify 
their conclusions by the methods of sci- 
ence? The essential point is whether 
the “gleam in the darkness” is a true 
light or a deceptive one. As presented 
by the evidence, it continues to seem to 
me totally illusory; and I am pleased to 
add that those who have written to me 
about the matter from the same religious 
interest that supports Mr. Thaw express 
their disapproval of any attempt to lift 
the veil by the methods proposed. I 
agree that there is nothing in the pur- 
suit of the problems of psychic research 
that would necessarily encourage the 
occult; I regret that the actual effect of 
much of the movement as it has devel- 
oped has been adverse to the enlighten- 
ment which psychology is able to confer 
upon the understanding of human prob- 
lems. I have the same concern to solve 
these problems with the same considera- 
tion for man’s emotional nature that is 
expressed by Mr. Thaw; but I am con- 
vinced that the stultification of the intel- 
lect is not the wise or the ethical formula 
for the ministration to even high-grade 
sentiments. 

A brief comment on other points: I 
distinctly question whether a large ma- 
jority of qualified observers believe in 
telepathy. My own survey among men 
of science and psychologists in particular 
shows less than one in a hundred who 
has any belief in the sense used; a few 
more are willing to hold the issue as a 
remote possibility. The suggestion that 
I might resort to “telepathy” to avoid 
more disturbing beliefs seems to me a 
needless and unfair suggestion; if tel- 
epathy could be established, it would 
qualify for me as for others as an hy- 
pothesis for other phenomena. Since it 
is not, I see no more reason to explain 
things by telepathy than by a personal 
devil, or by sprites from Saturn. The 
statement that no number of negative 
statements will counteract a single posi- 
tive proof contains so many fallacies—as 
applied—that they can not be briefly re- 
futed. 

What Mr. Thaw calls my “careless and 
sweeping phrase,” he has misunderstood. 
It still seems to me that the reference is 
plain: that in the presence of wishes we 
avoid the unpleasant and believe in the 
desired. The stimulating power of emo- 
tion to arouse and vivify thought and ac- 
tion is freely emphasized as one of the 
standard psychological principles. Mr. 
Thaw has injected a wholly irrelevant 
meaning of the word “reality” into the 
discussion. 

Mr. MecMillan’s comments are more 
specific. Since I expressed my surmise 
as to the possible motives for Professor 
Crawford’s suicide as a question, I 
hardly approve of the word “insinuate” ; 
nor did I place it as the only alternative. 
What I suggested was that the same 
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mental twist that was responsible for 
the lamentable lack of elementary logic 
and the gross yielding to delusion and ex- 
travagant hypothesis may also have been 
responsible for the lamentable suicide; 
with this I coupled the surmise that a 
shock such as might have resulted from a 
growing suspicion or an actual discovery 
of deception on the part of the medium 
may have precipitated the act. I agree 
that it is unfortunate that we are left 
with uncertainties, where definite infor- 
mation is most desirable. .Every reader 
must appraise the value of the conclu- 
sion in terms of the evidence available. 
Yet the analysis by a professional psychi- 
atrist may properly claim a higher value. 
Moreover, the writings of Crawford fur- 
nish a distinct evidence of an abnormal- 
ity, and a progressive delusion. The dis- 
regard of plain logical considerations, the 
prepossession with occult explanations, 
and the overlooking of glaringly obvious 
facts (which the honesty of the experi- 
menter records, though not without some 
measure of concealment) find an intelli- 
gible explanation in a delicately psycho- 
pathic state. I can not agree that the 
books are not documents in the case, im- 
portant as it would be to supplement 
them by a knowledge of the intimate life- 
history of the writer. Letters received 
from English correspondents make the 
same surmise. I now have a letter from 
a distinguished leader of the English 
“Psychic Research” movement who tells 
me that Crawford left a memorandum 
denying the fact of disillusionment. That 
does not change but rather strengthens 
the suspicion—I put it no more strongly 
—of a subconscious unrest about the 
genuineness of the phenomena, a defense 
reaction against the force of unpleasant 
truth. 

I have quite a collection of letters 
which have been sent me by unknown 
correspondents, upon which I have placed 
the label: Documents of the Insane. 
Anyone acquainted with the typical writ- 
ings of paranoiacs would concur in the 
diagnosis; for these are pronounced 
cases. That the Crawford case is one of 
totally different order is plain; but the 
refinement and subtlety of the depar- 
ture from normal conduct of the mind 
does not disprove its affiliations. It is 
just because we have the trained mind 
of an engineer to deal with that a 
slighter departure is equally significant. 
Psychiatrists are recognizing the need 
of classifying the defections from logic 
met with in responsible, well-trained 
minds, in accordance with the type-forms 
that result from a study of the severer 
disqualifications. 

In regard to trying the possibilities of 
what may. be done under the conditions 
exacted by the Belfast medium, I cite 
from the pamphlet by Dr. C. Marsh 
Beadnell: 


As a control test, I put myself in a similar 





9 to that occupied by the medium during 

Crawford’s experiments. Reclining in a 
his I was able to levitate Webster's Diction- 
ary and the first volume of Haeckel’s Evolu- 
tion of Man, together weighing 17 pounds, for 
three and a half minutes. The levitation was 
accomplished in broad daylight by the simple 
expedient of passing one foot through a loop 
in a cord encircling the books. It should be 
added that during the phenomenon the muscles 
of the limb were quite rigid. Why the limbs 
of Dr. Crawford’s medium should be rigid dur- 
ing levitation of the table, when this was 
brought about by spirit and not by flesh agency, 
it is difficult to understand. 

Mr. MecMillan’s addition to his state- 
ment that the table thus held resisted the 
pressure of three men is plainly in error. 
The conditions under which the latter 
fact is recorded are not the conditions 
under which the table was levitated. It 
was this difference of condition that led 
Dr. Crawford to propound two theories 
of explanation and not one: for the levi- 
tation a simple cantilever emerging from 
the medium’s body; for the other a com- 
pound cantilever, one end of which rested 
on the floor and thus resisted the pres- 
sure of three men. That part of the 
criticism relating to the facts is dis- 
posed of by the facts. 

Both the letters indicate a reserved 
and restrained desire to leave some meas- 
ure of play for unknown forces. This 
reservation is such a common one and 
is shared by so many men whose attain- 
ments and personalities command high 
respect that it can not be disregarded, 
nor is there any intention to minimize 
its significance. But if one is acquainted 
with the literature as a whole with which 
this restrained and cautious attitude has 
a definite (though limited) affiliation, 
one can not come to any other conclusion 
than that the way of thinking thus ex- 
pressed and encouraged by the respect- 
able sponsors of the movement is hostile 
to the sound thinking upon which human 
welfare depends. Upon this point we 
must agree to differ; and I take pleasure, 
in recording the courtesy and considera- 
tion on the part of those with whom I 
differ violently and completely, in ac- 
knowledging the statements which have 
aroused their protests. 

The fact that so much of this move- 
ment comes to us across the Atlantic in- 
troduces a factor of distance from the 
source and a consequent difficulty in 
appraising the mental atmosphere from 
which it emanates. I have tried to rem- 
edy this limitation through correspond- 
ence with those nearer the origins, and 
on the basis of the British view of the 
theories and interpretations against 
which I protest, I am preparing a state- 
ment to show how the matter is regarded 
nearer home. In contrast with the oppo- 
sition there encountered and _ unre- 
servedly expressed, my own contribu- 
tions seem somewhat unduly moderate 
in tone. 

JOSEPH JASTROW 

Madison, Wis., November 8 


Ideals of the Creators 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Admitting a lack of imagination, never- 
theless the writer submits that the an- 
swers given by Mr. Everett P. Wheeler 
to the questions relative to the “Crea- 
tors” of the American Government are 
not responsive. The question was not, 
“Who were the Creators of the Govern- 
ment?” but, “Whom did President Wil- 
son have in mind when he wrote ‘The 
conception of the Great Creators of the 
Government was absolutely opposed to 
this. They thought of America as the 
light of the world, as created to lead the 
world in the assertion of the rights of 
the peoples and the rights of free na- 
tions; .. :" 

It is easy to agree with Mr. Wheeler 
that Washington, Hamilton, and Mar- 
shall were great creators of the govern- 
ment and that the quotations he men- 
tions express the sentiments he names; 
but it is difficult to see where these 
sentiments bear on those of President 
Wilson quoted above. 

Sparks’ “Life of Washington” (p. 392) 
quotes Washington as writing in 1785, 


That we have it in our power to become one 
of the most respected nations on earth, admits, 
in my humble opinion, of no doubt, if we would 
but pursue a wise, just, and liberal policy 
towards one another, and keep good faith 
with the rest of the world. That our resources 
are ample and increasing, none can deny; but, 
while they are grudgingly applied, or not ap- 
plied at all, we give a vital stab to public faith, 
and shall sink, in the eyes of Europe, into con- 
tempt. 


Again (p. 393): 


What astonishing changes a few years are 
capable of producing. I am told that even 
respectable characters speak of a monarchical 
form of government without horror. From 
thinking proceeds speaking; thence to acting 
is often but a single step. But how irrevocable 
and tremendous! What a triumph for our 
enemies to verify their predictions! What a 
triumph for the advocates of despotism to find, 
that we are incapable of governing ourselves, 
and that systems founded on the basis of equal 
liberty are merely ideal and fallacious! Would 
to God, that wise measures may be taken in 
time to avert the consequences we have but 
too much reason to apprehend. 


From the above one may see that Wash- 
ington had the vision, but hardly the 
hope, expressed by President Wilson. 

Scott Oliver’s “Alexander Hamilton” 
(p. 451) says: 

He (Hamilton) judged that the task to which 
the Almighty had appointed him was, not to 
put the whole world right, but to keep his own 
country sate. 

Now, is it not a fact that the problems 
which confronted the creators of the 
government were practical and so press- 
ing that there was no thought of altru- 
ism; but rather only an endeavor to 
establish a form of government which 
would endure and be respected by the 
other nations of the world? 

W. C. Briccs 

Brooklyn, N. Y., November 10 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


THE Out LIne or History; being a plain 
history of life and mankind, by H. 
G. Wells. Written with the advice 
and editorial help of Mr. Ernest 
Barker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. 
Ray Lankester and Professor Gil- 
bert Murray. Two volumes. Mac- 
millan. 


THe RoMANCE OF MADAME TuSSAUD’S, 
by John Theodore Tussaud. With 
an introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 
Doran. 


Tue Last Days or THE RoMANovs, by 
George Gustav Telberg and Robert 
Wilton. Doran. 











HE member of the American Histor- 

ical Association who came into my 
office as I was unpacking H. G. Wells’s 
“The Outline of History” (Macmillan) 
turned up his nose and sniffed. ‘Wells as 
a historian!” he jeered. “Why not?” I 
asked, “he may make it readable.” The 
word simply infuriated him. He intimated 
that I may have all the “readable” history 
I wish. He would stick to the good, old 
historical writers who are tough, sour, 
unpalatable, but who, thank God, are ac- 
curate. Then the Hellenist, who drops 
in from time to time to assure me that 
literature ceased with the death of 
Pindar, borrowed Mr. Wells’s first volume 
for an hour or two, and came back 
eloquent in his denunciation. Wells had 
founded his Greek chapters upon two 
discredited books. I mildly asked why 
Professor Gilbert Murray, one of the co- 
editors, had not saved him from this 
blunder. To which he replied that Pro- 
fessor Murray also suffers from fanciful 
theories about Greek civilization. There 
is no way to satisfy the learned! 

Next day a stand-pat Republican told 
me that as Wells is a Socialist the work 
is a mere Socialist tract. But as, at that 
time, I had only read as far as the first 
of the iguanadons and the coming of the 
brontosaurus, I had to admit that I 
hadn’t detected any Socialistic poison, and 
that as I had been warned in time I could 
be on my guard. Meanwhile, what about 
this matter of accuracy? Well, I shall 
have to leave it to the historical scholars. 
I am too lazy to try to catch him in 
errors about the dates of the Popes; too 
ignorant to disagree with his theories 
about Rousseau. His hatred for Napoleon 
(for I have been reading ahead) seems 
to me excessive and unfair; hardly will 
he grant him ability! He dislikes Cato, 
and thinks that-even at the age of two 
he was a “probably very disagreeable 
child.” About a historical character of 
whom we have all had a chance to form 
an opinion—President Wilson—Wells 
writes that there was about him “a cer- 


tain narrowness of mind, a certain sus- 
picion of egotism . . . he remained the 
President representing the American 
Democratic Party, when circumstances 
conspired to make him the representa- 
tive of the general interests of mankind.” 
As some of us will agree and some dis- 
agree with this opinion, it may throw a 
light on why historical writers are al- 
ways denounced by somebody for their 
inaccuracy. 

So much to indicate some of the faults 
which will be urged against the book. 
In his first hundred and fifty pages he 
discusses the earth’s position in space, 
the geological records, natural selection, 
the ages of reptiles and of mammals, and 
what is known about the origin and de- 
velopment of man, and does it all more 
concisely, with greater clearness and with 
greater interest to the ordinary reader, 
than, it is probable, any other living 
writer could have done it. His training as 
a novelist, despite the sneers of the scien- 
tific historian, teaches him to omit what 
is non-essential, and avoid what is merely 
fussy detail. A pedant, of course, be- 
cause he lacks the ability to do it him- 
self, will scorn Wells’s power to sum up 
the known facts about a period and 
present them all, at the end, in a single 
vivid and dramatic paragraph. 

The English edition is “popular” in 
appearance, with colored illustrations, 
sometimes childish and unsatisfactory in 
appearance. The American edition is 
more dignified, and the line drawings, 
maps and plans, in better agreement with 
the value of the book. 


Mr. Robert Cortes Holliday records a 
few heresies in “Men and Books and 
Cities” (Doran). “For the fun of the 
thing,” he writes, “I have recently been 
collecting, as you might say, adverse 
opinions on Conrad. There seems to be 
rising a pronounced anti-Conrad tide. 
Shortly before I left New York I was 
much amused at hearing A. Edward 
Newton deliver in my office a tirade 
against the acclaimed supreme master. 
From Mr. Nicholson, on my way, I picked 
up this: ‘Conrad writes adventure 
stories, but he doesn’t write adventure 
stories as adventure stories should be 
written.’ Mr. Reedy’s comment: ‘I find 
him pretty tedious.’ ” 


Emboldened by the support of these 
authorities, I will record a theory of my 
own, not about Conrad, but about Con- 
radians. Upon Conrad’s novels I am 
not competent to speak, having com- 
menced eleven of them, but never having 
succeeded in finishing one. It is this: 
an extreme enthusiast about Conrad will 
inevitably be discovered to be almost un- 
balanced about artichokes. He will be 
a person who begins to discuss artichokes 
as soon as he enters a restaurant. Do 
you suppose they have artichokes here? 
Waiter, have you any artichokes? Oh, I 


do hope the artichokes are good! And so 
on, until everybody has heard that this 
person wishes an artichoke. Then it is: 
Oh, here come the artichokes! 

Now, an artichoke, in this latitude and 
longitude at any rate, is nothing at all, 
It is a mere aggregation of leaves, or 
scales, or fins, by which small amounts 
of sauce hollandaise are conveyed to the 
tongue by a succession of motions of the 
hand. A spoon, or a spatula, would be 
every bit as good. So, why all the fuss? 
I do not mean to imply that Conrad’s 
novels are tasteless; far from that. But 
that the artichoke-maniac and the Con- 
rad fanatic are always housed in the 
same mortal frame is a fact based upon 
careful scientific observation. Let the 
psychologists furnish the explanation. 


An egregious blunder was perpetrated 
on this page last week by naming W. W. 
Tarn’s “The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist” (Putnam) as a story “of adven- 
ture for boys.” As anybody could see, 
even going no farther than the dedica- 
tion, it is announced by the author as 
“a fairy tale for my daughter.” Going 
a little farther still, one discovers that 
it is a story—apparently of an Irish 
island—with something of the magic of 
James Stephens’s “A Crock of Gold” and 
a suggestion of the humor of George A. 
Birmingham’s novels. If some of the 
characters are rather painfully conscious 
of their intimacy with Nature (“For I 
may never eat beneath a roof. The open 
moor is my dining hall, and the stars 
serve me”), there is enough beauty and 
fancy and fun in it to give it a charm 
for grown-up readers and for older girls. 
But not for boys. 


A book full of curious and interesting 
information, with many illustrations, 
plans, and maps, is Walter George Bell’s 
“The Great Fire of London in 1666” 
(Lane). Mr. Bell is also the author of 
“Unknown London” and “Fleet Street in 
Seven Centuries.” 


“Secrets of Crewe House” (Hodder), 
by Sir Campbell Stuart, is an account of 
the British campaign of propaganda in 
enemy countries—especially Austria and 
Germany—during the great war. Lord 
Northcliffe was the head of the com- 
mittee and H. G. Wells one of the mem- 
bers. The description of the sending of 
printed leaflets over the enemy lines by 
means of balloons is of interest, and so 
is the chapter of “tributes from the 
enemy” showing how effective the cam- 
paign had become in 1918. Arnold Rech- 
berg, writing in the Tagliche Rundschau 
in July, 1919, notes that the Northcliffe 
committee had correctly estimated “the 
character and intellectual peculiarities 
of the Germans.” Something which the 
Germans have not yet done in regard to 
any of their enemies! 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Verse, Prose, and Bliss Perry 


A Srupy or Poetry. By Bliss Perry. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 

R. PERRY’S “Study of Poetry,” 

fashioned on much the same scale 
and plan as the earlier “Study of Prose 
Fiction,” is divided into two parts, 
“Poetry in General” and “The Lyric in 
Particular.” The particularization of 
the lyric to the neglect of the drama and 
the epic may infringe the niceties of 
logic, but will commend itself to every 
shrewd observer of realities. The book 
is adapted to the college student as heed- 
fully as to the general reader; its chap- 
ters are divided and its sections headed 
and numbered with a precision almost 
military. Even as reader I personally do 
not quarrel with order or the accentua- 
tion of order; I like to walk in a city 
where the blocks are square and there 
are street signs on the corners. Mr. 
Perry has read many books and made 
many clippings; he is first of all a collec- 
tor, secondly, an assayer, thirdly, and a 
little less willingly, an arbiter, and, only 
incidentally and reluctantly, a reasoner 
or controversialist. The fortune or skill 
of others in his own field is very dear to 
him; the man seems veritably happier 
in the citation of good things or the 
utterance of kind ones than in the 
demonstration of his own capacity for 
the insight or the phrase. That the fac- 
ulty is not wanting in him may be in- 
ferred from his remark that much ima- 
gist verse “might have been written by 
an infinitely sensitive decapitated frog” 
(page 55), or his allusion to “the danc- 
ing, singing crowd of sounds and mean- 
ings which make up a poem” (page 151). 
He is sensitive to the difficulties of his 
theme; he understands how poetry, evad- 
ing all of us more or less, evades most 
completely its pursuers. In his rdle of 
cautious liberal or hardy conservative, 
he is without fear; but he is pacific— 
perhaps a little too pacific for a world 
in which it is conflict that fills the the- 
atres and sells the journals. There are 
those also who will look back with a 
sense of loss to that “after-dinner talk 
across the walnuts and the wine” that 
softened and brightened his editorship 
of the Atlantic Monthly. 


To free verse Mr. Perry is gracious; 
he is gracious everywhere. But he is 
commonly bountiful as well as gracious, 
and he can not be called bountiful to 
free verse. To suggest that it has cre- 
ated “lovely flowering hybrids” (with 
the implication, of course, that the hy- 
bridism is persistent and the loveliness 
occasional) is hardly bounty. On this 
point the probabilities are with Mr. 
Perry, though one must allow for those 
imps, the possibilities, who delight in 


holding the probabilities up to ridicule. 
What interests me more for the moment 
is the related question of the kinds or 
divisions of writing. Do prose and verse 
circumscribe those divisions? Do prose 
and verse accurately describe them? Is 
free verse a third species? 

Mr. Perry in one place diagrams “in- 
dubitable prose” and “indubitable verse” 
as intersecting circles, the region of in- 
tersection or coincidence being prose or 
verse (prose poetry or free verse), ac- 
cording to the taste of the judging indi- 
vidual. The language here impresses me 
as unfortunate. Can “indubitable prose” 
and “indubitable verse” occupy, even in 
part, the same territory? I can imagine 
the intersection of day and night in the 
morning and evening twilights, but I can 
not imagine the intersection of indubi- 
table day and indubitable night, and I 
have precisely the same difficulty in rela- 
tion to indubitable prose and verse. Put- 
ting this to one side, however, as a ques- 
tion mainly verbal, it remains to be 
asked whether the affinity of free verse 
to verse and prose alike is a reason for 
proclaiming its independence of both. 
In a sense, yes. In politics nothing is so 
perturbing as a double allegiance; it al- 
most justifies secession. Where it is 
allowable to describe an object by one or 
other of two diverging or contrasted 
names, it is often advisable to describe it 
with neither. Facing an animal which 
might have been described either as 
horse or as man, the astute Greeks called 
it neither horse nor man but Centaur. 

Mr. Perry is in no hurry to render a 
decision. At one moment he voices with 
sympathetic ardor the plea of the Whit- 
manite for Whitman’s metre as a thing 
distinct from verse and prose alike. At 
another he listens in charmed assent to 
Miss Edith Wyatt’s declaration that “on 
an earth where there is nothing to wear 
but clothes, nothing to eat but food, 
there is also nothing to read but prose 
and poetry.” In view of the facts that 
on this earth other things than clothes 
(spurs and jewels) are worn, other 
things than food (chalk and arsenic) are 
eaten, and, further, that if people can 
read twice as many kinds of things as 
they eat or wear, there is no reason on 
earth why they should not read three or 
four or twenty times as many, I find my- 
self singularly unmoved by Miss Wyatt’s 
dictum. But behind Miss Wyatt in the 
repudiation of a third genre is Mr. W. 
M. Patterson, and the emergence of Mr. 
Patterson, careful, able, and cautious in- 
vestigator, on the scene of conflict is 
fraught with terrors for the amateur. 
I had innocently supposed that verse was 
nearer to music than prose, and had 
caught the mechanism of verse without 
even a rudimentary grasp of music; yet 
here is a gentleman who insists that I 
think in terms of music before he will 
undertake to expound to me the mechan- 
ism of prose. It is interesting to note 











that Mr. Perry, writing for Harvard stu- 
dents, has left Mr. Patterson’s “syncopa- 
tions” uninterpreted and undefined, has 
been almost willing to lead them about 
with him, like some strange and possibly 
dangerous animal, in a leash of inverted 
commas. I shall copy this reserve; I do 
not wish to be outdone by Mr. Perry in 
humanity to the reading public. 

When one has regained one’s breath 
and speech after the shock of this en- 
counter, there are two or three con- 
siderations from which one is moved to 
extract a tentative and trembling solace. 
One of these is the obvious distinction 
that while the scientist, speaking loosely, 
controls the facts, the public controls the 
words, at least the words of its own pro- 
creation. How the field of writing shall 
be redivided or redistricted is a matter 
on which the laboratory may impose its 
conclusions on the public, but the mean- 
ings of “verse” and “prose” are matters 
in which the library, the class-room, the 
drawing-room, and the railway coach will 
impose their edicts on the laboratory. 
Mr. Patterson divides all writing into 
two parts, in the first of which the 
dominating principle is “coincidence,” 
while in the second the two dominating 
principles are “syncopations” and “sub- 
stitutions.” Now by “verse” the public 
means something very like what Mr. Pat- 
terson calls coincidence; but by “prose” 
it certainly does not mean syncopations 
and substitutions, and its acceptance of 
these ideas as enlargements of its earlier 
and cruder notion is a matter in which 
it obeys no jurisdiction but its own. 

There remains a second thought which 
affords its pittance of consolation at least 
in the momentary absence or quiescence 
of the scientific assailant of our peace. 
Verse and prose are the names of experi- 
ences. The experiences they name are 
not remote or technical or abstruse. They 
are confined possibly, though not cer- 
tainly, to the literate class, but, with this 
doubtful restriction, they are the rela- 
tively superficial experiences of large 
numbers of rather ordinary people. Im- 
pressions of just this sort are probably 
responsible for the original cleavage be- 
tween verse and prose. If a second 
cleavage, if a third kind, is proposed, the 
question whether the old kingdom of 
verse shall reclaim or renounce the re- 
bellious province designated as free verse 
will be settled in all probability by the 
same order of superficial, half-taught, 
average feelings which determined the 
original separation of verse and prose. 
The more absolute, final, or scientific a 
truth is, the less likely it is to form a part 
of those primary impressions to which the 
arbitrament of these issues is committed. 
An ultimate identity, an eventual con- 
flux, may be as unimportant to the state 
of mind from which decisions spring as 
the final union of the Mississippi and the 
Ohio below St. Louis is unimportant to 
Pittsburgh or Minneapolis. Are verse 
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and free verse one or two resolves itself 
into the question—are they felt to be one 
or two? 

Meanwhile, we have been leaving Mr. 
Perry all this time to the leisure of his 
ruminations. He has been slow to com- 
mit himself, but there comes a time when 
he commits himself suddenly, by impli- 
cation, without acknowledgment. He 
divides free verse into four types (if not 
a kind, it is clearly a mother of kinds; 
“thou shalt get kings though thou be 
none’”’) ; one is sheer prose, another sheer 
verse, a third mixed prose and verse with 
prose in the lead, a fourth mixed prose 
and verse with verse in the lead. Here is 
a classification which annuls at a stroke 
the individuality of free verse. If I 
divide greys into blacks, whites, blacks 
with white stripes, and whites with black 
stripes, I have put an end to the notion 
of any individuality in the color grey. 
The process is severe on free verse. Free 
verse, which I do not particularly love or 
esteem, is, nevertheless, neither counter- 
feit nor patch work to my ear. It has its 
own quality and effect, markedly differ- 
ent both from prose and verse, though 
nearer to verse than to prose. My hesi- 
tation to acknowledge its independence, 
to set it up as a third kind, rests mainly 
on its apparent lack of the range and 
variety which we rightly associate with 
verse and prose. There would be some- 
thing incongruous and unpractical in co- 
ordinating a republic of San Marino with 
two empires. Meanwhile, the name “free 
verse,” whether logical or not, is dis- 
tinguishing; and if the “verse” in “free 
verse” be not “verse” in reality at all, 
the term may harm us as little as “po- 
tato” in “sweet potato.” 

One point seems to be almost over- 
looked in these discussions—the position 
of unrhythmic prose. Mr. Perry hardly 
recognizes its existence. Mr. Patterson 
affirms that all prose is rhythmical to the 
qualified observer, but surely the unquali- 
fied observer is a fact, and prose, as he 
sees or hears it, is a fact. If unrhyth- 
mic prose exists, the distinction between 
the rhythmic and the rhythmless in writ- 
ing should be more fundamental than 
any possible distinction between prose 
and verse rhythm. The natural division 
would seem to be, first, unrhythmic prose; 
second, the obvious rhythm of verse; 
third, the abstruse rhythm of prose. 
Here is a classification in which a triad 
is obtained without any aid from free 
verse, and in which the intermediate 
position of verse between the lower and 
the higher prose seems to me to be sig- 
nificant and instructive. It is curious to 
note in passing that, viewing prose and 
verse rhythm as abstract entities, verse 
rhythm, being transparent, fixed, and 
orderly, is to that extent prosaic, whereas 
prose rhythm, being shimmering, devious, 
and elusive, is instinct with the life of 
poetry. 


O. W. FIRKINS 





Sketches 


Tue GoLpEN Birp, and Other Sketches. By 
Dorothy Easton. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


SHEILA AND OTHERS: The Simpte Annals of an 
Unromantic Household. By Winifred Cot- 
ter. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 

It Happenep At ANpover: Well, Most of It 
Did Anyway. By James Chandler Graham. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

HevtpinG Hersey. By the Baroness von Hutten. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


“MMNHE fact is,” says Mr. Galsworthy in 

his laudatory “Foreword” to “The 
Golden Bird,” “that the reading public in 
America and England get so few good 
sketches, indeed so few volumes of 
sketches at all, that even the best work 
of this kind has unfairly little chance.” 
He might well have gone on to suggest 
the reason why we get so few sketches: 
namely, our small opinion of the sketch 
as a literary form, indeed, we think of it 
not as a form at all, but as something 
fragmentary, unfinished, a study or a 
scaffolding, or mere unsuccessful dab in 
the direction of the snug and rounded 
contrivance which we tolerate as “the 
essay” or worship as “fiction.” Half- 
worked material at best, out of which or 
with the aid of which an artist might 
evolve something shipshape and complete 
—such at least is the Anglo-Saxon notion 
of the sketch. 

The Latins have another feeling about 
it, and so has Mr. Galsworthy; his fore- 
word is worth the reading of a public 
which gives the sketch no place among the 
special articles and the “fiction-stories” 
of its favorite magazines: “The sketch 
is, I take it, commonly supposed to be 
the easiest form that a writer can use, 
and the bad sketch probably is. The good 
sketch, on the other hand, is about the 
hardest, for there is no time to go wrong, 
or, rather, in which to recover if one does 
go wrong. Moreover, it demands a very 
faithful objectivity, and a rare sensitive- 
ness of touch. . . To catch the flying 
values of life, and convey them to other 
minds and hearts in a few pages of pic- 
ture may seem easy to the lay reader, 
but is, I do assure him, mortal hard. 

.” And the fore-speaker proceeds to 
commend the book to “those readers who 
want not snapshots but little pictures, 
entirely without preciosity, extraordi- 
narily sensitive and faithful, never dull, 
because they have real meaning and 
truth.” 

With, possibly, some reservation as 
to its freedom from preciosity (see 
the concluding sketches, “Life,” and 
“Moments,”) we may heartily second this 
commendation of an extraordinary “first 
book.” An ardent fancy and a delicate 
yet firm hand have gone to its making; 
and, thank Heaven, it reminds us of 
nobody! I am not sure, in thinking it 
over, but the main charm of the book, 





apart from its beauty of workmanship, 
lies in its total lack of that “humor” 
which is the god of the current literary 
machine. 

Such, for better and worse, is the 
humor of another book of sketches, 
“Sheila and Others,” sketches of merit, 
but menaced as a collection by a certain 
excess of “brightness.” The writer is 
a Canadian housewife who still struggles 
with that “servant problem” which so 
many American women have given up 
altogether. To these emancipated ones 
the humor of the book may seem almost 
pathetic; its preoccupations are _ so 
largely those of the lady who works 
far harder having a cook than she 
would being one. On the whole 
the whimsies of housekeeping are rela- 
tively wearisome to the male; I suspect 
this volume will fare best as read 
aloud in purely feminine circles. Per 
contra, “It Happened At Andover’ is as 
purely masculine in quality and appeal. 
It is as far as possible from a “boy’s 
book” in any sense known to publishers 
and parents at this time. The football 
picture on the jacket is quite misleading, 
and the “blurb” also. One quite believes 
of the sketches and tales that “boys be- 
tween the ages of twelve and eighteen 
will find them absorbing and diverting” ; 
but largely as an illuminating and slightly 
scandalous glimpse into a_ teacher’s 
mind. Not thus are professors supposed 
to look upon the humors and peccadilloes 
of youth. Jimmy may be on to us, but 
he is supposed to keep a long jaw about 
it. You may imagine the harassed parent 
or principal or trustee whose dingy and 
on the whole necessary task it is to keep 
up a good front for authority, putting 
down this book with a feeling that it 
somehow offers aid and comfort to the 
enemy. It is a book for adult non-com- 
batants, retired teachers or superannu- 
ated parents or “old boys” who recall 
their school days as a delightful lark. 
Only three or four of the chapters are 
really stories of the trim and rounded 
sort, and these are of much less account 
than the genial-ironical sketches of 
Andover life which make up the rest of 
the book. 

The Baroness von Hutten’s latest col- 
lection of tales displays, as it were, 
her familiar super-mediocre versatility. 
She has the true story-teller’s impulse 
and knack, and evidently enjoys trying 
her hand at different kinds of things. She 
can turn off a yarn with anybody, with- 
out taking the enterprise over-seriously. 
She is an excellent mechanician. And yet 
to me the most distinguished pieces of 
writing in the volume are the plotless 
sketches, “Ker Kel,” a little picture of 
Brittany, and “Peterl in the Black 
Forest,” which reveals with the lightest 
and surest of touches the tragi-comic 
product, or by-product, of international 
marriage. 

H. W. BOYNTON 
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The Seventeenth Century in 
France 


THe SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jaques Bou- 
lenger. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
AQUES BOULENGER’S “The Seven- 
teenth Century” is a translation of 
“le Grand Siécle,” a work which has had 
at least two French editions, the first ap- 
pearing in 1911. In it, Boulenger has 
undertaken a difficult task, and he has 
done it well. Though treating the gen- 
eral history of a whole century in some 
detail, he is neither superficial nor tir- 
ingly technical. When explaining dif- 
ficult and intricate matters, he shows a 
gift for clear and easy presentation of 
his facts; and when his subject is less 
arduous, he finds it possible to be enter- 
taining, thanks to a keen sense for im- 
pressive illustration, apt quotation, neatly 
turned phrases, and happy juxtapositions. 
One feature of his book is especially 
commendable: the author’s desire to be 
non-partisan. Older descriptions of this 
period too often reflect the anti-clerical 
and ultra-republican prejudices which, in 
most cases, characterized the scholars 
upon whose researches they were based. 
In the last quarter of a century, however, 
there has been a marked change towards 
the ideals and aspirations of the seven- 
teenth century and, although the date of 
Boulenger’s work made it impossible for 
him to take advantage of certain studies, 
such as those of Strowski and Brémond, 
now available to the specialist, his “le 
Grand Siécle’ has gained by the new 
trend of scholarly sympathy. Whether 
it be due to the insertion, here and there, 
of a qualifying remark or to the presen- 
tation of two opposite points of view, or, 
yet again, to an evident preference for a 
normal explanation of events rather than 
for one which is derived from a danger- 
ous preconception of the character and 
intentions of persons in power, the reader 
gathers the feeling that Boulenger seeks 
to be fair and sane. This is especially true 
in his treatment of the persecution of the 
Protestants and in his description of the 
state of the peasants in the latter part of 
Louis XIV’s reign; furthermore, when 
dealing with international and domestic 
affairs under Louis XIII, he makes due 
allowance for the undoubted opportun- 
ities and surprises of the moment instead 
of attributing every move to the planning 
and forethought of a superhuman Riche- 
lieu, and, when speaking of the following 
reign, he gives a pleasing refutation of 
Saint Simon with regard to the influence 
of Mme. de Maintenon upon the decisions 
of her royal husband. 

Considering the purpose for which it 
was written, “le Grand Siécle” is, then, 
a remarkably good book and one which 
we may well be glad to see translated into 
English. In case, however, an American 


reader should be tempted by the English 
translation of the series title 


(“The 





National History of France”) to forget 
this purpose, it may be well to bring 
out the fact that, for the real or quasi- 
specialist, Boulenger treats his subject 
too much from the outside, and thus fails 
to emphasize sufficiently at least one fea- 
ture of much importance for the proper 
understanding of the epoch he treats. 

The impression is too often given that 
the French seventeenth century, aban- 
doning the developments of the Middle 
Ages, and thus becoming untrue to its 
past, sought to construct a new civiliza- 
tion upon foreign models (the antiquity 
of Greece and Rome, either directly or as 
reflected in sixteenth-century Italy), the 
only check upon complete imitation being 
the audacious rationalism of the Car- 
tesian school of philosophy. To one who 
considers this civilization in the details 
of its daily life, this impression seems 
unfortunate: it makes too much of the 
deadly parallel and of the statements of 
those intellectuals of the period who 
would gain for their works the prestige 
of being in harmony with a fashionable 
and often superficial fad; and it ignores 
the steady undercurrent of native desires 
and propensities. The fact is that, if 
the rules for the conduct of the “honnéte 
homme,” for instance, are similar or 
identical with those given in the Italian 
“Tl Cortegiano,” the reason is simply that 
both were based upon social conditions 
sufficiently similar for Castiglione’s 
formula to be used without violence to 
the national temper. But in this case as 
in others, when such similarity of tem- 
per did not exist, the French seventeenth 
century was ever ready to work out 
formule of its own. The most success- 
ful kinds of comedy, that of Moliére and 
that of Scarron, were by no means the 
comedy of the Ancients, the former being 
firmly rooted in the earlier farce of 
Europe and the second being the product 
of contemporary satire woven on a web 
of Spanish comedy; similarly the mere 
introduction of plot into tragedy—that 
plot to which Scudéry objected in the 
name of the Ancients—made of the 
works of Corneille and Rotrou something 
fundamentally new. 

Our whole view of this century would 
be considerably simplified if, discarding 
our traditional habit of ferreting out oc- 
casional likenesses, we were to study it 
in what might be called its organic mo- 
tives and impulses: we should thus no 
longer be surprised by apparent excep- 
tions to our conclusions, such as those 
just mentioned, nor should we be dis- 
concerted by coincidences which are all 
but incomprehensible to us at present. 
If we discuss the intellectual life of the 
century exclusively, as Boulenger seems 
to do, from the standpoint of its devotion 
to the art forms of antiquity or of its 
attitude towards Cartesian philosophy, 
how can we explain the common traits of 
such significant personages as Pascal and 
Moliére? Viewed from this angle no 





men could be more different than the 
Jansenist apologist of Christianity and 
the non-religious enemy of the reformed 
Conti; yet Pascal could find no better cor- 
roboration than Moliére for his state- 
ment that, “A mesure qu’on a plus d’es- 
prit, on trouve qu’il y a plus d’hommes 
originaux. Les gens du commun ne 
trouvent pas de différences entre les 
hommes”; and Moliére’s Alceste retiring 
to his “‘petit coin sombre” to work up a 
righteous indignation against society is 
but the incarnation of Pascal‘s impatience 
with the man “avec une mine sévére, un 
regard farouche . . . dans une posture 
pénible et tendue, loin des hommes, dans 
un morne silence et seul sur la pointe 
d’un rocher.” 

This example leads directly to that fea- 
ture of the organic peculiarities of the 
civilization of the seventeenth century 
which I regret most to see neglected in a 
book such as “le Grand Siécle’; for if 
Boulenger had emphasized this feature, 
the sympathy between Pascal and 
Moliére, like many another interesting 
point, would have found an easy explana- 
tion. I refer to the development, during 
the first half of the century particularly, 
of an ever-increasing body of men and 
women who, though different in station, 
influence, and character, were neverthe- 
less forced to take cognizance of one 
another and of the force of the body or 
group as a whole upon the activities of 
each. The existence and importance of 
this group—less homogeneous than that 
of the salons, the academies, the public 
officials, and including them all—is amply 
attested and its effects were as far-reach- 
ing as they were diverse. Corneille heeds 
it in matters of the theatre, changing his 
technique from one play to the next in 
obedience to the observed reactions of his 
audiences; Vaugelas defers to it in mat- 
ters of language; in religious matters, 
Pascal seeks its support against the ma- 
jority of the Catholic church itself; and 
Richelieu and Colbert find in its bour- 
geois elements that wide-spread appre- 
ciation of hard work, craftsmanship, and 
orderliness without the support of which 
their personal efforts would have been 
of little avail. Had it not been for this 
group, there would, further, have been 
no virtue in that doctrine of plaire which 
proved so powerful a help to those who, 
in arts and letters, desired to go counter 
to foreign or inherited tenets, the reli- 
ance which Corneille, Moliére, and Racine 
put upon it finding a graceful counterpart 
in La Fontaine’s statement that his con- 
temporaries insist on “de la nouveauté 
et de la gaieté” and a pitiful echo in 
Segrais’s defence for making his eclogues 
more amorous than those of the An- 
cients: “je ne l’ay fait que apres avoir 
remarqué que le goust de mon siécle s’y 
portoit . . j’'avoue que de moy-méme 
je me porterai bien plus volontiers 4 une 
entiére imitation des choses antiques 

mais, d’ailleurs, c’est un assez 
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grand déplaisir d’étre asseuré qu’on fait 
bien et d’avoir le malheur de ne pas 
plaire.” 

The effects of this group may be traced 
still further; for it contributed not a 
little to one of the most striking char- 
acteristics of the age: the attitude to- 
wards man. The opportunities which it 
offered to observe the motives and feel- 
ings, not of a few, but of a great number 
of persons, in the acts of their daily life, 
certainly encouraged the study of the 
general in human character, stimulated 
an appreciation of typical differences, 
and led to a pronounced change of 
opinion, during the very years when this 
group was increasing most rapidly, con- 
cerning the relative power of the mind, 
the will, and the instincts to determine 
human action, admiration for that hero- 
ism which is possible only for the excep- 
tional individual being replaced by the 
portrayal of that common weakness which 
comes to the attention in the contempla- 
tion of large numbers; Descartes yielded 
to Pascal and La Rochefoucauld, and 
Pauline was forgotten in favor of 
Phédre. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that a 
book such as Boulenger’s can not be en- 
tirely satisfactory if it neglects to em- 
phasize this feature of the French seven- 
teenth century; for the formation of this 
group is not only an interesting fact in 
itself; it is of great importance also 
because through it the civilization of the 
age was constantly encouraged to give 
expression to its most characteristic 
aspirations. 

A. G. H. SPIERS 


Economics New and Old 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON MOopERN INDUSTRIAL 
Movements. Compiled and edited by 
David Bloomfield, with an Introduction by 
Meyer Bloomfield. New York: The H. 
W. Wilson Company. 


CuRRENT SociAL AND’ INDUSTRIAL Forces. 
Edited by Lionel D. Edie. Introduction 
by James Harvey Robinson. New York: 


Boni and Liveright. 

Tue New InpustriAL Unrest: REASONS AND 
RemepiEs. By Ray Stannard Baker. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 

Wuart Sociat CLasses Owe To EAcH OTHER. 
By William Graham Sumner. With an 
Introduction by Albert Galloway Keller. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

ITH the dual purpose of giving the 
student something more than an 
academic knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions, and the man of affairs a modicum 
of book learning and social theory, Dr. 

Bloomfield has compiled a useful book of 

primary and secondary “sources” from 

which a sufficiently intelligent reader 
may form his own opinion about codpera- 
tion, Syndicalism, Bolshevism, Guild 

Socialism, the I. W. W., labor parties, 

management-sharing, and scientific man- 

agement. Here may be found the notor- 
ious Preamble to the Constitution of the 

I. W. W., the Constitution of the Rus- 


sian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, 
the Programme of the British Labour 
Party, portions of the reports of the 
Whitley Committee and the Garton 
Foundation, together with articles by 
Louis Levine, Arthur Gleason, G. D. H. 
Cole, Nicolai Lenin, Catherine Bresh- 
kovskya, Maxim Gorky, Samuel Gompers, 
and other “authorities.” There is also 
a fairly well selected bibliography, rem- 
iniscent of the card catalogue and the 
cumulative index. As in all compilations 
of broad scope and limited size, the judi- 
cious but fallible editor has included 
things that he might have left out, and 
excluded things that he should have put 
in, and none of his readers will be alto- 
gether satisfied; but for all that, he has 
set before them some good material, for 
which those who have appetite for indus- 
trial problems should be truly thankful. 


This reminds one of the last years of 
the war, when the universities were in- 
vaded by the Students’ Army Training 
Corps, and professors of history, political 
science, economics, and even philosophy 
gave intensive but discursive courses on 
“War Aims,” by which the young 
soldiers were informed as to the causes 
of the war, the ends for which they were 
to fight, and the ideals which should con- 
trol world politics after victory had been 
won. Fortunately or otherwise, the war 
was over before the inevitable fleet of 
textbooks could appear; whereupon the 
professors, as interest shifted to prob- 
lems of reconstruction, changed their 
courses and remodeled their books. 
Among the numerous compendiums of 
this character—all more or less ephem- 
eral—one of the best is Professor Edie’s 
book of collateral readings, originally de- 
signed for the use of students taking a 
course in “Current Historical Forces,” 
but appealing also to business men, pro- 
fessional people, and all others who are 
concerned about their own future and 
that of the world at large. It is a well- 
classified collection of rather brief ex- 
cerpts from the writings of many “for- 
ward-looking” thinkers and some of less 
prophetic vision, including J. A. Hobson, 
Thorstein Veblen, Walter E. Weyl, G. D. 
H. Cole, Bertrand Russell, Sidney Webb, 
W. I. King, J. Laurence Laughlin, and 
Judge E. H. Gary. In this symposium 
one gets many and variously colored and 
confusing glimpses of industrial and so- 
cial movements, but no comprehensive 
view of any single subject and no con- 
sistent codrdination or interpretation. 
“When there is no vision the people per- 
ish,” but when visions and voices and 
prophesyings abound and there is no 
consensus of opinion, the bemused and 
befuddled readers must needs ask for a 
sign by which they may know the 
prophets of inspiration from the blind 
leaders of the blind. Yet the sign now 
dominant in the politico-industrial firma- 
ment is the sign of Russia, which has 


more of warning than encouragement to 
those who would follow every “forward- 
looking” leader. 


The well-known and brilliant journal- 
ist and amateur economist, Ray Stannard 
Baker, believes that he has found a pan- 
acea for industrial troubles, which is so 
simple and pleasant and harmless that it 
ought surely to receive thorough and re- 
peated trial before more drastic remedies 
are applied or the patient sadly resolves 
to “bear the ills we have.” As a pre- 
amble to the main thesis, Mr. Baker, in 
his inimitable style, gives a racy descrip- 
tion of Gary, Indiana, and of insurgent 
unionism which was so prevalent there 
during the steel strike of last autumn. 
To his way of thinking, insurgency is a 
by-product of “benevolent autocracy,” 
which no amount of welfare work can re- 
move. The disease was aggravated but 
not created by outside agitators, like 
Foster, Fitzpatrick, and Margolis, and 
is not to be cured by deportation or re- 
pressive measures. The sovereign rem- 
edy is industrial democracy, administered 
in moderate doses through some sort of 
shop council, as exemplified in the ex- 
periments of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, the Midvale Steel Company, 
the Filene Store, the Procter and Gamble 
Company, the Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
Company, the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, the Duchess Bleachery at Wap- 
pinger’s Falls, the Whitley Councils in 
Great Britain, and numerous other more 
or less successful plans in both countries, 
not to mention the experiment of the 
United States Steel Corporation itself 
along similar lines. Through such means, 
and with the harmonious coéperation of 
union leaders and labor managers—ex- 
ecutives of a new and promising type— 
an era of industrial good-will is prom- 
ised, and the social revolution seems no 
longer imminent. Unquestionably many 
of these plans have worked well during 
the past few years, and if they survive 
a time of business depression, the opti- 
mism of Mr. Baker, Mr. Leitch, Lord 
Leverhulme, and other protagonists of 
industrial democracy may be somewhat 
justified. 

The republication at this time of Sum- 
ner’s little classic, which first appeared 
in the year 1883, may seem like a futile 
attempt to rehabilitate the discredited 
laissez-faire, and yet in this day of social 
doctors and prophets it is well to con- 
sider what, if any, theory is at the bot- 
tom of so many forecasts and proposals 
for social reconstruction and regenera- 
tion. Sumner, at least, as a convinced 
individualist, had a very definite theory, 
in comparison with which the basic as- 
sumptions of Socialists and many social 
reformers seem weak and _ incoherent. 
The strength and temper of the human 
race was not hammered out on such an 
anvil, and there is reason to think that 
the ancestral vigor and initiative and 
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fortitude may be seriously weakened by 
the easy-going policy of taking from 
those who have and giving to those who 
have not—and that without the striking 
of a blow. Something may be said in 
defense of old-fashioned brigandage, but 
the exploitation of the few by the many 
is parasitism of another and more deadly 
stripe. All that the poor and weak can 
justly claim of the rich and strong is the 
chance to acquire and possess property 
if they can. Rights do not pertain to 
results, but only to chances; to the con- 
ditions of the struggle for existence, not 
to the results of it; to the pursuit of 
happiness, not to the possession of happi- 
ness. 

Whatever we may think of such old- 
fashioned individualism, it is wholesome 
to have a dash of it now and then, and 
the reading of such a book as this, like 
a cold bath after a warm day, is both 
refreshing and stimulating. 

J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Literary Chronicles of 
Yesterday 


CrowpInG Memories. By Mrs. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

HOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH died 
but a few years ago, the passing of 

Howells is of yesterday, and some of the 

people who sparkle through Mrs. Ald- 

rich’s reminiscences are still very much 

alive, yet the effect of her book, as a 

whole, is one of a curious remoteness, as 

of a voice from a day that is so com- 
pletely past that it is become history. 

Indeed, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

with her unruly hoop skirts “revealing 

very slender ankles and feet encased in 
prunella boots, the elastic V at the sides 
no longer elastic but worn and loose” is 

a figure more alien to-day than Cleopatra 

—not merely as to the boots. To those 

who are old enough to remember Edwin 

Booth (even if they go back little far- 

ther than the days of the Twenty-Third 

St. Theatre), the actual nearness in time 

of the incidents of this book must seem 

factitious. To them, probably Mark 

Twain is the only personality that re- 

mains vividly alive; to be felt still as 

acontemporary. Things have altered so 
rapidly and so radically during the past 
decade or so that an observer not yet 
much beyond the half-century mark is 
qualified to turn reminiscent, with the 
attendant danger of becoming a tiresome 
laudator temporis acti. Doubtless the 
girls are better off without hoop skirts, 
and Mrs. Rinehart is incomparably su- 
perior as an artist to Mrs. Stowe. 
Yet—there were giants in those days. 

The exact measurement of their stature 

may safely be left to the future, but it 

is of value to have preserved for us such 
glimpses of them as Mrs. Aldrich gives. 

Her anecdotes are chosen with sufficient 


discretion, and are often illuminative. 
Many are told now for the first time; 
enough to make this volume an important 
pendant to the biographies of many no- 
tables, especially Booth and Aldrich him- 
self. It makes a varied picture of liter- 
ary and artistic New York of the Civil 
War times, and of literary Boston during 
the closing quarter of the last century. 
N. P. Willis, the Olympian (and bad 
mannered) Parke Godwin, the enigmatic 
Mrs. Stoddard—incidentally, does any- 
one read “The Morgesons” to-day ?— 
Bierstadt, Stedman, Bayard Taylor, and 
many lesser lights glimmer in the earlier 
chapters, but the clearest figure is that 
of Booth: tragic with sombre brilliance. 

With their removal to Boston the 
Aldriches found themselves still more in 
the centre of things, especially during 
his editorship of the Atlantic, and nearly 
every character of literary importance 
passes through Mrs. Aldrich’s sunny 
home, from Dickens to Bret Harte. Of 
her introduction to Dickens she writes: 

A rather short, slight figure, so he seemed 
to me then, without the manner that stamps 
the caste of “Vere de Vere.” He was dressed 
—I think dressed is the right word—in a very 
light, so light that I don’t know how to de- 
scribe it—I can almost say soiled white color— 
top coat. It was wide and short, and stood 
out like a skirt, the collar of a much darker 
shade of velvet. His waistcoat was velvet of 
another shade of brown, with brilliant red 
indentations. . . . I don’t remember the 
plaid of his trousers, but I rather think it was 
a black and white check—what the English- 
man calls pepper-and-salt. 

One may open the book at random and 
not fail of finding some temptingly quot- 
able bit. At a Boston party Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe is singing, at the request of 
Bret Harte: 

After the “Battlke Hymn” Mrs. Howe sang 
an Italian song and ended with an English 
ballad full of pathos. At the finish Mrs. Howe 
rose slowly from the piano, and the eloquent 
silence was broken by her hostess’s voice at the 
extreme end of the room saying, “Oh, Mrs. 
Howe, do now sing something comic.” 

Literary New England of that era took 
itself very seriously, and one gets some- 
thing of the pervading air of reverence 
from Mrs. Aldrich’s pages, somewhat 
tempered by her alien sense of humor. 
It is the same ceremonial atmosphere 
that so disastrously wrecked Mark 
Twain’s speech at the famous banquet. 
Aldrich himself had a touch of it, despite 
his lighter, penetrating wit, and was 
capable of blaspheming only temperately. 
There was, indeed, much to justify this 
attitude—especially in the presence of 
a personality such as Longfellow’s. 

But the chief values of Mrs. Aldrich’s 
recollections lie in the preservation of 
something of the shimmer of the person- 
alities of such men as her brilliant hus- 
band, Warner, Howells, Mark Twain, and 
lesser luminaries. Of some of them it 
may be said that they were greater than 
their books. Much of the charm, of 
course, lives in their writings, but any- 


one who came in personal touch with 
Stedman, Warner, or Aldrich will re- 
member the man more keenly than any 
of his writings. Doubtless Willis, with 
whom Aldrich had much in common, had 
this quality. It is unfortunately an 
evanescent thing in its very nature, but 
Mrs. Aldrich has caught not a little of 
it. For instance, on board ship, after 
very bad weather, Aldrich had spoken 
disparagingly of the ocean, eliciting the 
rebuke of a solemn English clergyman 
who said, with much solemnity, “Mr. 
Aldrich, God made the sea, the sea is 
His. He made it.” To which Aldrich 
retorted, “Yes, but He did not like it 
very well, you wil! remember, when He 
was on it, for He got out and walked.” 

As a fragment of a life record it is a 
singularly sunny picture, despite the 
darker incidents of its close in the death 
of their son. And to few people is it 
given to meet and mingle with so mani- 
fold and so important a “caste of char- 
acters” as Mrs. Aldrich appears with in 
this book. Even in unskillful hands the 
result would have been useful, and she 
has handled the rich material with good 
judgment and much insight, making a 
total that is always interesting, and often 
enlightening, entitling it to a definite 
place in our literary chronicles. 


The Run of the Shelves 


URING the war the services of scien- 

tists of all kinds were called upon by 
the different nations to aid directly in the 
operations of offensive and defensive 
warfare. This intelligent action of Gov- 
ernmental authorities is a striking trib- 
ute to the importance of the position that 
science occupies at present in comparison 
with former times. Much of this service 
happily can now be dispensed with, but 
in many ways the knowledge and methods 
developed by scientists under the stimu- 
lus of an acute emergency bid fair to 
prove extremely useful in times of peace, 
and in no direction is this result more 
evident than in matters pertaining to the 
maintenance of health and efficiency in 
the people at large. The physiologists in 
this country and in England were called 
upon during the war to give expert ad- 
vice in food rationing, food conservation, 
health preservation, etc., and a series of 
public lectures on these topics given at 
King’s College by men of eminence in 
their profession have now been edited by 
Mr. W. D. Halliburton under the title 
“Physiology and National Needs” (Dut- 
ton). The addresses selected for publica- 
tion are well written in popular style, 
free from scientific terminology, and may 
be read with profit by any intelligent per- 
son interested in such topics. Some of 
them are worthy of special notice owing 
to the amount of new scientific knowledge 
they contain, knowledge that as yet has 
hardly penetrated beyond well-informed 
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medical circles. Such, for example, is the 
lecture by Professor Hopkins on vita- 
mines. This word is becoming public 
property, but there is much misunder- 
standing of its real significance. Pro- 
fessor Hopkins gives a clear and authori- 
tative statement of the extent of our 
knowledge concerning these mysterious 
but essential elements of our food. In the 
lecture by Professor Harden on scurvy a 
great deal of new and important informa- 
tion is collected and presented in such a 
way that the layman will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding the main facts 
and in applying them to his individual 
needs, while in the article by Professor 
Dendy on “The Conservation of our Cer- 
eal Reserves” the difficulties connected 
with the storage of grain are described, 
and evidence is given for the great saving 
that might be effected by the adoption of 
a system of air-tight storage. 


Regarded merely as fiction, Miss Lida 
C. Schem’s “The Hyphen” (Dutton)— 
the two thick volumes contain 1,052 
pages—would be of small moment, al- 
though the very intricate plot displays 
something of the power of the story 
teller. The book is really a pamphlet 
masquerading as a novel, and in spite of 
much needless repetition it offers a val- 
uable analysis of the state of mind and 
fundamental character of the large Ger- 
man element in the United States, and 
also a vision of the ideal of American 
democracy as it appears to a thoroughly 
un-English observer. The patent sin- 
cerity of the author’s effort to get at 
truth and a certain vagueness in her en- 
visagement of what she finally sees sug- 
gest the Russian rather than the Teu- 
tonic mind. 

Her hero is presented as a personifica- 
tion of acquired Americanism. The son 
of a Prussian-American father and a 
Nihilist Russian princess, he is conceived 
as a synthesis; a compound that, some- 
how, under the guidance of American 
democratic idealism, shall harmonize 
warring human qualities to the establish- 
ment of “true liberty.” Brought up in 
a wholly German environment (Hoboken 
is thinly disguised as Anasquoit), the 
boy aspires to become a “real American.” 
Curiously enough, and yet convincingly, 
he gets the strongest stimulus toward 
Americanism from a young Englishman. 
The war disillusions him as to German 
Kultur, and he concludes that the only 
way out for those of German blood who 
truly aspire to Americanism is to “go 
and fight Germany.” 

But the book’s chief interest lies in 
its minute portrayal of many and vari- 
ant types of German-Americans both be- 
fore and during the war; from the ami- 
able veterans of ’*48—octogenarians who 
escaped from the fatherland before the 
blight of Bismarckian ideals fell upon 
it—down to the unmitigated boche. No- 


where else in either fiction or war dis- 
cussion has there been gathered together 
so complete and so diversified a menag- 
erie of these peculiar animals. In fact, 
no one but a German, or, perhaps a Ger- 
man-Russian-American, could have drawn 
them. The picture, as a whole, is dis- 
mal, though it appears that there is hope 
of salvation for some. One extreme ver- 
dict is voiced by an aged Achtundvier- 
ziger, whose shame finally kills him. He 
says: 

The German mind is diseased. . You 
cannot convert a professional robber merely 
by taking away from him the spoils of his 
latest escapade, or by sending him to jail for 
a year or two. If you desire really to reform 


_him . . . you must knead over his moral 


nature. Can this be done for Germany? God 
only knows. I repudiate my own race. 
I repudiate it utterly. . I believe the 
canker has eaten so far into Germany’s mar- 
row that nothing but a total disintegration, 
and then a reintegration along new lines can 
lead to her regeneration. 

The book leaves one with the impression 
that the writer considers the majority of 
German-Americans still in need of such 
utter regeneration, but little capable of 
undergoing it. 


In “The Abandoned Farmers” (Doran) 
Irvin 8. Cobb tells the tale of his ad- 
ventures in finding a country homesite 
and building and equipping the house. 
Those who, several years ago, read the 
first part when it appeared in a weekly 
periodical, will want the rest. It is a 
tale all of which lies in the telling, and 
with Cobb in the réle of Tusitala no one 
can go wrong in expecting that every 
phase of humor in the subject will be 
brought forth. Westchester County rural 
life would seem to bear as large a crop 
of tribulations as of joys. There are 
hens that won’t lay and porkers that in- 
sist on getting hog cholera and turkeys 
that stalk about looking incessantly (and 
successfully) for pneumonia. There are 
scores of other vexations. But it’s a 
merry life for all that—and on the whole 
a satisfactory one, according to the rec- 
ord. The author confesses, now that he 
is a “landed” proprietor—a “baited, 
hooked and caught” one—that he rather 
likes his lot and wouldn’t move back to 
town. Thus there may be further 
bucolic adventures to chronicle. The 
readers of this book will eagerly welcome 
a successor. 


Mr. Henry A. Beers’s “Connecticut 
Wits” (Yale Press) consists of eleven 
brief literary essays on subjects whose 
diversity is undisguised. He has found 
nothing in the tradition or the atmos- 
phere of his Yale habitat to discourage 
the inclusion of an essay on Cowley and 
an essay on Riley in the same volume. 
It is Riley, characteristically enough, 
who runs off with the praise; while Cow- 
ley is fortunate if he escape reprimand. 
Mr. Beers likes his own time and its 


authors, and has an engaging way of 
fearlessly confessing that he is bored in 
quarters where such confessions are un- 
fashionable. The essay on Milton’s ter- 
centenary is intelligent and respectful, 
but one suspects that Milton the poet has 
evaded Mr. Beers. The criticism in the 
book is content not to go too far, a con- 
tentment which should attract fellow- 
travelers. Mr. Beers is a clear expositor, 
is at ease with facts, and can make them 
agreeable by almost imperceptible de- 
partures from the jogtrot of chronicle. 
Without humor, he has something of the 
buoyancy of humor, and his eleven essays 
provide a cup from which the reader can 
sup cheer without hazard of inebriation. 


The following diatribe against the 
meddlesome propensities of the modern 
state, occurring in the Presse Médicale 
of Paris, will meet with approval from 
such readers as view the steady decline 
of individual freedom with apprehen- 
sion: , 

“There was a time, not so long ago, 
when enormous fortunes were built up 
in the South of the United States from 
the work of black slaves imported from 
Central Africa. These poor beings, 
whose misfortunes have been traced for 
us in a famous novel, had their entire 
mode of living regulated by their mas- 
ters: housing, food, work, leisure, even 
their bed; everything was submitted to 
the master’s directions, or his caprices. 

“This idea of reducing a part of hu- 
manity to domesticity has not disap- 
peared from the earth; a whole sociologi- 
cal school seems to be bent on ferreting 
out independent individuals and im- 
prisoning them in ease, as in the case 
of Uncle Tom. 

* * * * * 

“It is this object to which tend laws 
such as those for the compulsory retire- 
ment of workers, part of whose pay is 
held out for this purpose, the projected 
law of health insurance, and many regu- 
lations of public hygiene. Other plans 
are being prepared; the economic free- 
dom which permits everyone to produce 
and consume what he wills is being scru- 
tinized; in certain quarters it is intended 
to dictate to each farmer what he shall 
sow; to each citizen what he shall eat. 

“To-day they have actually put a whole 
nation on clear water; to-morrow they 
will forbid them meat, or any other food 
which any laboratory shall judge harm- 
ful. 

“The great words ‘Hygiene’ and ‘Eco- 
nomic Progress’ are used to conceal 
these cunning attempts to debase citi- 
zens from their rank of men to the rdéle 
of automatons deprived of all individu- 
ality. 

“This new development of the duties 
of the state seems to many to be pro- 
gressive; it deceives some very noble 
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people; certain sly folk hope to find in it 
a copious provender. The thinker can 
easily recognize in it the old tendency 
of the democratic republics of Greece, 
and, later, of the Roman empire, of sur- 
rounding their citizens with charitable 
institutions; of charging the state not 
only with the existence and welfare of 
its citizens, but even with their pleas- 
ures. And all these ingenious enter- 
prises preceded shortly the dissolution 
of Greece and the fall of the Latin em- 
pire. 

“The truth is that there is something 
more powerful than the will of a legisla- 
tor: it is the absolute impossibility of 
man’s fulfilling his duties as a man from 
that time forth that he finds himself 
discharged of all personal responsibility. 

“The acceptance by the citizenry of con- 
tinual governmental meddling is in- 
dubitably a manifestation of the enfee- 
bling of individual energy. 

“Those assisted, enervated by the swad- 
dling-clothes in which they are enveloped, 
are ripe for foreign conquest, unless, in 
a burst of energy, they reject this dis- 
heartening scheme as the Spartans 
cleansed their dishes for all time of black 
municipal broth.” 


From the practical tendency of Eng- 
lishmen to measure the importance of 
medieval institutions by the light which 
they throw on present conditions has 
arisen the curious fact that most Eng- 
lish historians have centred their atten- 
tion upon the development of Parlia- 
ment. Thus Stubbs, in the first volume 
of his Constitutional History, studied 
sheriffs and justices, juries and inquests, 
the exchequer and the curia regis, be- 
cause he recognized in them the begin- 
nings of the House of Commons and the 
constitutional monarchy of a later age. 
But in his second volume he was content 
to relegate the history of these adminis- 
trative institutions to an altogether sub- 
ordinate place, or to antiquarians; he 
preferred to narrow his attention to an 
account of the parliamentary system. 
Others have followed where the master 
led. It has therefore been left for Prof. 
T. F. Tout (“Chapters in the Adminis- 
trative History of Medieval England”: 
Longmans) to reveal in all their interest 
and importance the administrative insti- 
tutions of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which were functioning side 
by side with Parliament and the law 
courts, and which in many respects were 
more important than either. Parliamen- 
tary sessions were short and intermit- 
tent; to a certain extent they were even 
exceptional, rather than normal. The 
administrative machinery, on the other 
hand, was always in operation. Though 
the individual executive acts were often 
trivial, the aggregate sum of the effects 
obtained by administrative action was 
certainly far greater than that which 








BLIND 
By ERNEST POOLE 


The really epic account of the life of a 
typical American during the tremendous 
changes from the Civil War to the 
Great War. “A far-seeing and deep- 
thinking record of forty years in the 
life of a family and of the world,” says 
the Boston Transcript. $2.50 


THE NOON MARK 
By MARY S. WATTS 


In this fine novel the souls of some plain 
people are laid bare in their growth from 
morning to noon-mark; and Mrs. Watts’s 
vigorous philosophy and kindly humor 
make us see America with a new insight. 


BLACK GOLD 
By L. ELWYN ELLIOTT 


A vigorous story of the dramatic ad- 
ventures of a theatrical troupe that went 
up the Amazon to the rubber boom town 
of Manaos—and did not return. The au- 
thor knows her Brazil thoroughly, and 
her colonial types are very much alive. 
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MITCH MILLER 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


“The best boy’s story in our generation 
of American authors.”—Boston Tran- 
script. “He has successfully entered into 
the spirit of boyhood; has rendered 
beautifully the actual life of the Spoon 


River country of the 70s . . . has 
written a permanent piece of American 
literature.”—Chicago Post. $3.50 


FREE SOIL 
By MARGARET LYNN 


With the story of the Free Soil struggle 
in Kansas which culminated in the John 

3rown battle of Ossawatomie and the 
attack on Lawrence is interwoven the 
personal story of a New England settler, 
with that observation and understanding 
which mark Miss Lynn’s literary work. 


$2.50 
THE TERRIBLE ISLAND 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


The Island was named Ku-Ku, and a 
strange tabu was upon it. And while 
four friends sat in the moonlight up 
from the sea walked a lovely lady who 
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of course, they had to go; 

HOMESPUN ais ; and this is the story of 
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Short stories of New Eng- 
land folk, by one of the 
most popular interpreters 


who shows very beautifully 
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By MAY SINCLAIR By E. M. DELAFIELD 


The story of a romantic young man who 
found beauty everywhere, particularly in 
the suffering of other people. “Miss 
Sinclair presents him to us, and the 
reader is left to find the pity of eraree | 
for a soul so marred. 


stronger book than MARY OLIV IER, . 


Against the background of 
academic society, 


a narrow 
ruled by a professional 
optimist who is also an incurable hypo- 
crite and scandalmonger, is played out 
to an unexpected end the brilliant com- 
edy of the tangled lives of two women 
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resulted from parliamentary activity. 
Accordingly, Professor Tout for many 
years has been devoting his acute learn- 
ing to the details of the King’s House- 
hold in medizeval England and the great 
variety of administrative offshoots which 
sprang from it. In these two vol- 
umes he shows particularly how the 
King’s Wardrobe, Chamber, and Small 
Seals continued to exercise a great con- 
current authority side by side with Par- 
liament, the Chancery, the Exchequer, 
and the Law Courts, long after these in- 
stitutions had separated themselves from 
the Household and become national and 
public, rather than domestic and curial- 
istic in their scope. In thus emphasizing 
a too much neglected phase of institu- 
tional development Professor Tout has 
added greatly to our true appreciation of 
English medieval history. For instance, 
we have been accustomed to think of the 
Exchequer as the main place to which 
we should look for a statement of royal 
income and expenditure. Professor Tout 
shows that under Edward I often more 
than a half of the royal revenues never 
passed through the Exchequer at all. 
They went through the Wardrobe. It 
was the Wardrobe, not the Exchequer, 
which mainly provided the finances for 
the Scotch and Welsh wars. The Ward- 
robe followed the King about, while the 
Exchequer remained fixed, mostly at 
Westminster. No student of English 
medieval institutions can afford to ne- 
glect these two invaluable volumes. But 
is there not some profiteering when the 
American publisher asks seven dollars 
for a volume listed in England at 
eighteen shillings? 


The second volume of Professor Mc- 
Master’s “The United States in the 
World War” (Appleton) is a distinct 
disappointment. Even considering the 
haste with which it must have been pre- 
pared, the single chapter devoted to the 
military phase of the war is almost ab- 
surdly inadequate and our naval partici- 
pation is snubbed still more severely. The 
chapters entitled “Peace Offensives” and 
“The Peace Conference” are already out 
of date on account of the appearance of 
fresh material. In certain other chapters 
trivialities are frequently permitted to 
usurp space at the expense of important 
matters. The chapter headed “War Work 
at Home,” however, is well done, and the 
one entitled “The Treaty Rejected,” con- 
sidering all the difficulties of the topic, 
is also handled with considerable skill. 
Impartiality is aimed at and, on the 
whole, attained, though it is interesting 
to note that strict impartiality is often 
anything but impartial. Thus on page 
383, Professor McMaster recites the con- 
tention at first advanced by some sup- 
porters of the Treaty, that any “amend- 
ments” or “reservations” must be voted 
by two-thirds of the Senate “because that 


vote was necessary to pass the resolution 
to ratify.” This view he sets without 
comment over against the view that all 
votes preliminary to the resolution ad- 
vising ratification need command only a 
majority of the Senators present. But 
the former view was made up for the 
occasion, while the latter represents the 
practice of the Senate from the begin- 
ning. Any comparison of them on equal 
terms is necessarily misleading. 


Mr. R. H. Montgomery has prepared 
two indispensable manuals (“Income Tax 
Procedure, 1920”; “Excess Profit Tax 
Procedure, 1920”; New York: Ronald 
Press Company) which bring together 
and explain the laws, the Treasury rulings 
and regulations and the court decisions 
that have been rendered on the income and 
excess-profits taxes. They show who are 
to make returns, tell what is income under 
the law, and describe the exemptions, de- 
ductions, and credits. The New York 
State laws embodying income and fran- 
chise taxes are also discussed, and com- 
pared with the Federal laws. Copies of 
the different forms to be filed are em- 
bodied in the volumes. For popular use, 
and in point of wide appeal, the books 
could scarcely be improved, for in them 
there is the material required by the 
novice, something for the expert, and 
much for the professional man who is 
neither the one nor the other. 


An Adventure in 
Tyranny 


N “Scannimere Castle,” by Eudora 

Hope Linlith, Lord Ronald, the hero, 
flings away the family fortunes in one 
brief month at Monte Carlo. Then he 
flings himself into an overstuffed chair 
and buries his face in his hands. He has 
had his fling—several of them—and 
nothing stands between him and bank- 
ruptcy except an _ overstuffed chair. 
There is a stain on his ’scutcheon, and 
red ink on his pass-book. A tap at the 
door, and Cheadle enters. “My lord,” 
says Cheadle, “I have put by a few thou- 
sand pounds during the sixty years that 
I’ve been in service here, and what’s 
mine is yours. Will you not do me the 
honor of accepting my _ savings?” 
“Cheadle, you presume!” replies Lord 
Ronald severely. ‘However, I will con- 
sider your offer.” “Thank’ee, my Lord,” 
murmurs Cheadle, bowing low and back- 
ing out of the room. . ‘ 

An affecting scene! Of course, you 
place Cheadle; he’s the “faithful old 
servitor.” No English household is com- 
plete without him. He trudges about the 
estate with his hand on his hip (@ la 
Aunt ’Liza, not Holbrook Blinn), and he 
has slaved for three generations of disso- 
lute nobility. 

I should like to discuss the servant 


question with Lord Ronald. He would 
probably say, “Treat ’em rough and pay 
‘em nothing.” There is a theory that, if 
you treat servants like the dirt under 
your feet, they will become faithful. 

I tried out that theory on Olga. When 
she arrived from Benton Harbor and re- 
ported for duty in the kitchen I failed to 
see any gleam of doglike devotion in her 
eyes, so I started right in to treat her 
like dirt. 

Did you ever try to spurn a mountain? 
Can you imagine Simon Legree viciously 
pelting Uncle Tom with confetti? 

Olga came and went as the Scandina- 
vian spirit moved her. Olga ignored us, 
and when we tried to ignore her in re- 
turn, we found that it was impossible. 
Olga was too large to be overlooked, and 
her footsteps jarred the house until we 
seemed to degenerate into a bunch of in- 
vertebrates. Like the muscular heroine 
of the modern novel, “she walked with a 
quick, firm tread,” but the tread was 
more firm than -quick. 

Slow-moving as she was, she un- 
doubtedly took more steps than were 
necessary. The house was in a state of 
perpetual palsy as she thudded back and 
forth across the linoleum. Finally I sur- 
reptitiously placed a pamphlet with the 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue that reposed at 
her bedside. It was a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Domestic Efficiency Bureau 
which was conducting a Save-Your-Steps 
campaign. It showed how, with a little 
planning, one could shorten the daily 
two-mile hike between the stove and the 
sink. Olga made no comment upon this, 
but two days later I found a shred of the 
pamphlet sticking to the bottom of a 
piece of gingerbread, and the convulsions 
in the kitchen continued. 

In fact, Olga commented upon almost 
nothing. There was only one topic upon 
which she really opened up, and that was 
Benton Harbor. Before she came to us, 
Olga had worked in a restaurant at Ben- 
ton Harbor, and Benton Harbor was the 
rule by which she measured the rest of 
creation. Whenever any innovation was 
suggested, she had a way of saying, 
“Well, I know they never done like that 
at Benton Harbor,” which made us feel 
that we were strange people whose 
whims bordered on lunacy. 

Olga, while she generally used friction 
in washing her dishes, sometimes favored 
the percussion method—knocking the 
dirt off them, as it were. This casti- 
gation of crockery could just as well have 
taken place in the wash-house, but she 
chose the sink because the acoustics were 
better. “Olga,” I said, breaking in upon 
the post-prandial dishpandemonium one 
evening, “Couldn’t you make a little less 
noise with the dishes?” “Hmph!” re- 
plied Olga, “Call that noise? You should 
hear me wash dishes at Benton Harbor.” 

Though my reign as tyrant was brief, 
there was one trick of which I succeeded 
in breaking Olga. When she came, she 
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had a nasty habit of putting tapioca fill- 
ing in her apple pies, a habit probably 
acquired at Benton Harbor. Now tapi- 
oca is a thing that should be broken to 
a person gently, if at all. Nothing makes 
me feel so convalescent as to gnash my 
teeth over tapioca, and I had a tense but 
triumphant conference with Olga, after 
which the tapioca stayed where it be- 
longed—on the shelf. It was a great 
hour for me. 

Then, just as I thought I could detect 
a hint of houndlike humility in her ex- 
pression, she left. Her sister, Seena, re- 
cently arrived from Sweden, had given 
birth to a baby, and when Seena’s baby 
came into the world, Olga went out, as 
far as we were concerned. She took her 
little gray telescope and her Sears, Roe- 
buck catalogue, and went away. 

Behind her she left a large, silent 
void. We missed her, as residents of 
Sixth Avenue would miss the “L.” The 
house is almost sepulchral now. You can 
hear a pin drop, and when it drops you 
have to pick it up yourself. The cover of 
the bonbon dish no longer chatters on 
the mantel, the portraits on the walls no 
longer shudder. The Swedish Movement 
in the kitchen has ceased. 

WEARE HOLBROOK 


Drama 


Royalty on the Stage 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN “JUST 
SUPPOSE”—“THE PRINCE AND 
THE PAUPER” WITH WILL- 
IAM FAVERSHAM 

R. A. E. THOMAS has framed a 

really engaging comedy around the 
supposition that Edward, Prince of 
Wales, during his late visit to the United 
States became strongly attached to an 
American girl in whose country home he 
found a brief and bright surcease from 
the hardships of official duty. The home 
is suitably placed in Virginia, in a high- 
bred society not too stately for pleasure 
or too pleasant for state. 

The passion in Mr. Thomas’s play is 
serious. One imagines that a French- 
man in the conduct of a like theme would 
have found safety and charm in the 
reduction of its gravity. The sentiment 
would have been born in part of its own 
impossibility, the lovers would have 
played with their tenderness without 
disowning it, would have wept in jest 
and laughed in heartache, would have 
woven reality and jest, caprice and sin- 
cerity, into a web which not even mem- 
ory could disentangle. Saxon royalty as 
viewed in Saxon dramaturgy takes an- 
other course. The Prince wants the girl 
with all his heart, and offers to resign 
his crown for her sake. This is merely 
Mr. Thomas’s way of telling us that the 
Prince is a good fellow, and reflects aptly 
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MARGOT ASQUITH: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


These memoirs of Margot Asquith will fulfill the keen expectations aroused on both 

sides of the Atlantic. Written with the dash and candor that characterize the bril- 

liant wife of the ex-Prime Minister, the book has not a dull moment. 
Illustrated. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE ROMANOVS 
George G. Telberg and R. bert Wilton 


The tragic story of the fate of the Royal Family as revealed in the official statements of 
witnesses; powerfully supplemented by the thrilling account of Mr. Wilton, for sixteen 
years Russian correspondent for the London Times, who helped find the bodies and who 
escaped finally from Siberia in disguise with one of the three court records. Illustrated. 


THE ROMANCE OF MADAME TUSSAUD’S 
With an Introductory Essay by Hilaire Belloc John T. Tussaud 


These colorful memoirs of “history made visible in wax” spread out the picturesque pano- 
rama of social, political and literary life since the French Revolution. Illustrated. 


INTIMATE PAGES OF MEXICAN HISTORY 
Edith O’ Shaughnessy 


The intimate knowledge contained in this book, written from long residence in that revolu- 
tion-ridden land, may lead us out of the straits to which our diplomacy has brought us. 


MEN AND BOOKS AND CITIES Robert Cortes Holliday 
The genial philosopher of WALKING-STICK PAPERS takes a fruitful jaunt to points 
west, and returns with much literary loot. 


A GARDEN OF PEACE: A Medley in Quietude 
By the author of “‘The Jessamy Bride”’ F. Frankfort Moore 


An old-world garden within whose ancient walls the mellow talk ranges easily from bees 
and briar-roses to literature, drama and art. Illustrated. 


OUR WOMEN: Chapters on the Sex Discord 
Arnold Bennett 


A volume of very provocative comment and shrewd observation on the most delightful, 
if the most exasperating, thing in existence. 
ADVENTURES AND ENTHUSIASMS E. V. Lucas 
Author of *“‘The Vermilion Box’’ 

A Chicago critic writes, “E. V. Lucas, bless him! has the magic gift of endowing every- 
thing he writes about with charm and fascination.” Illustrated. 
THE ABANDONED FARMERS Irvin S. Cobb 


His Humerous Account of a Retreat from the City to the Farm 
Deliciously amusing—and tragic—tales of one who returns to the soil to “enjoy the 
pleasures of a landed proprietor’s lot.” 


TAHITI DAYS Hector MacQuarrie 


An interlude of dream days in those far corners of the earth where only the fortunate 
few find time to linger. A record of strange customs and quaint personalities. Illustrated. 


A POOR WISE MAN Mary Roberts Rinehart 
A drama of the struggle of the new spirit in America against the fetters of older genera- 
tions. Written in the style of DANGEROUS DAYS. 

NIGHT AND DAY Virginia Woolf 
A novel of great maturity and depth, a worthy successor to THE VOYAGE OUT, its 
theme the potentialities in love of five young persons. 

WOUNDED SOULS Philip Gibbs 
Into this, his first novel since the Peace, the famous war correspondent pours the vivid 


spirit which makes all his works so tremendously alive. 


THE CAPTIVES Hugh Walpole 


The author of “The Secret City” and “Jeremy” calls this his most important work. It 
deals with London life and is the study of a girl and two men—particularly of Maggie 


Cardinal. 
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Columbia University 





A non-technical account_of the more re- 
markable achievements in the realm of 
| chemistry as exemplified by the life and 
work of the more modern chemists. 
There is hardly a chemist of note whose 
work is not mentioned in connection 
with one or another of the eleven follow- 
ing: Perkin and Coal Tar Dyes; Men- 
deléeff and the Periodic Law; Richards 
and Atomic Weights; Ramsay and the 
Gases of the Atmosphere; van’t Hoff 
| and Physical Chemistry; Arrhenius and 
The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation ; 
Moissan and the Electric Furnace; Curie 
and Radium; Victor Meyer and the Rise 
of Organic Chemistry; Remsen and the 
Rise of Chemistry in America; Fischer 
and the Chemistry of Foods. 
250 Pages 5x7. Illustrated. 


Postpaid $2.50 
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SECOND EDITION REVISED 
AND ENLARGED 


With Articles by Prof. Einstein, Prof. 
J. S. Ames, Sir Frank Dyson, Prof. 
A. S. Eddington and Sir J. J. Thom- 
son 


“A lucid little book and really managing 
to impart a surprising intelligibility into 
the statement of the new doctrines.”— 
London Times. 

“Mr. Harrow gives Einstein in clear, 
simple, non-mathematical English that 
no layman can fail to understand. This 
book is one of the clearest accounts of a 
theory which has already become epoch- 
making.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“‘From Newton to Einstein’ is an intel- 
lectual journey of much interest, and 
Dr. Harrow’s book is a good guide for 
the reader who is making the trip for 
the first time.”—J. Q. Stewart in the 
New York Evening Post. 

The New Edition contains almost 100 
percent more material than the first edi- 
tion which was so well reviewed as above. 
120 Pages. 44% x 7%. Illustrated. 
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enough the spirit of a nation for whom 
royalty is human and American girlhood 
queenly. The objector, if he chose, might 
put two queries: Could a Prince of 
Wales without a touch of baseness resign 
for a private satisfaction public func- 
tions in which obligation is as clear as 
privilege? Can a host in the dramatiza- 
tion of the conduct of a former guest 
ascribe to him an intention which his 
associates might call ignoble? 


This is perhaps too curious a view of 
a bit of pastime. Britain has doubtless 
learned at last to distinguish between 
our manners and our hearts, a capacity 
that is fortunate for our hearts. The 
Prince of Wales, if he saw his effigy upon 
our stage, might be boyish enough to 
enjoy the replica of himself and princely 
enough to overlook its indiscretions. In 
many points the problem of wariness in 
courage has been dexterously solved. The 
subject imposed severe and galling re- 
strictions upon the playwright, and the 
curious thing is that the comedy has 
gained in delicacy, dignity, and preg- 
nancy by these restrictions. One would 
expect to find in it the chill of the draw- 
ing-room; on the contrary, it is one of 
the rare comedies that not only provoke 
laughter but laugh themselves. “As You 
Like It” and “Twelfth Night” and 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” laugh, but the 
average modern comedy mopes and 
lowers in the midst of the hilarity it 
diffuses. A sense of weal, of well-being, 
permeates the work, and every charac- 
ter is virtuous and likable. In plot the 
cramp or clog is more perceptible. The 
story is reducible to this formula; a 
young man offers marriage and is re- 
fused. Ingenuity itself must look with 
dismay on the penury of these materials. 
Supplements are clearly indispensable, 
and in that part of the supplementary 
provision which concerns the efforts of 
the Prince’s counselors and attendants to 
reclaim the errant Florizel Mr. Thomas’s 
art has been novel and happy. There 
are, however, in other parts procrastina- 
tions and temporizings in which the 
play’s business consists in the conceal- 
ment of its want of business. 

The acting, for degree and equality of 
merit, is hardly surpassable in New 
York. Mrs. Thomas Whiffen is strong 
in the part of a whimsically dignified 
and graciously pettish Virginia grand- 
mother, a grandmother who had shared 
with the uncrowned Edward VII a 
waltz to which her heart has timed 
its beatings ever since. Miss Patri- 
cia Collinge, an artist of distinction, 
showed the ability to be arch and play- 
ful without peril to her reserves of tran- 
quillity and self-poise. I could have 
wished in the last act that she had un- 
locked those reserves more freely. Mr. 
Fred Kerr is a master in that form of 
urbanity which empowers an ambassa- 
dor to browbeat a prince, and Mr. Geof- 
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frey Kerr, in the part of the Prince, wag 
admirable in the waywardness of hig 
submissions and the meekness of his re- 
volts. He was lad and prince together, 
and his voice was alternately the voice 
of his simple, boyish person and the 
voice of that ancestry and class which 
many generations had subdued and mel- 
lowed. 

It was rather curious that, while the 
next Edward in the line of English kings 
was on view in the Henry Miller Theatre, 
the sixth Edward of that dynasty should 
have been exhibited to the American 
public at the Booth Theatre in a dram- 
atization by Amélie Rives and Abby 
Sage Richardson of Mark Twain’s 
“Prince and the Pauper.” Drama on the 
whole has been gracious to the Edwards; 
Peele took the first, Marlowe the second, 
some unknown Elizabethan the third, 
Shakespeare the fourth and fifth, and an 
American authorship and directorship 
are responsible for the exhibition of the 
sixth and the probable eighth to trans- 
Atlantic curiosity at the present moment. 
The seventh can hardly have escaped, but 
I can not identify his captor. 

The dramatization of “The Prince and 
the Pauper” was hardly a felicitous idea. 
Great novels rarely generate great plays, 
and Mark Twain’s extravaganza is far 
from ranking as a great novel. It is a 
romance which is half a burlesque, and 
the fable is not sincere enough to put 
bounds to its own intemperance. Ro- 
mance has its cautions, but burlesque 
has no fears. We set limits to the in- 
sanity of nature, but none to the follies 
of authorship. Now this romance which 
is half a joke in Mark Twain is taken at 
its face value, its serious romance value, 
by the dramatists, and we are expected 
to gape and shudder in good faith at this 
story of perfect resemblance between a 
prince and a pauper, of the exchange of 
their costumes, and the entanglement of 
their identities. Before the child in us 
can enjoy this tinsel, the man in us must 
be put to sleep, and the sedative in this 
version is inadequate. The humor in the 
play constitutes its sole merit—we might 
almost say its sole pathos. Mr. William 
Faversham gave a very natural and 
agreeable portrayal of the manly and 
tender soldier Miles Hendon without al- 
together convincing us that naturalness 
and agreeableness in this form possessed 
any notable value. The same young girl, 
Ruth Findlay, played Edward VI and his 
humble counterpart. Common as this 
practice is, I believe it to be ill-judged 
and inartistic. The duality of the two 
parts is vital to our understanding and 
enjoyment of the play; that duality is 
already compromised by the complete- 
ness of the bodily resemblance; it is 
folly to compromise it still further by the 
commitment of both parts to a single 
actor. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
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N playing Miles Hendon in the drama- 
tization of Mark Twain’s “The Prince 
and the Pauper,” Mr. Faversham follows 
the distinguished precedent which may 
be claimed by any actor who takes the 
part of the Ghost in “Hamlet.” That 
is, it is the part enacted by the author. 
In 1884, three years after the publication 
of the book, Mrs. Clemens made an adap- 
tation of the play which had been con- 
structed from the story, and it was given 
by the Clemens household and their 
friends. Later, Mark Twain himself 
essayed the réle of Miles Hendon, Susy 
Clemens writing in her journal: “Papa 
acted his part beautifully, and he added 
to the scene, making it a good deal 
longer. He was inexpressibly funny, 
with his great slouch hat and gait—Oh, 
such a gait!” 

In 1889, “The Prince and the Pauper,” 
dramatized by Abby Sage Richardson, 
was produced at the Park Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, on Christmas Eve. It was ar- 
ranged for the stage by David Belasco, 
and Elsie Leslie played the dual rdle of 
Tom Canty and the Prince. The play 
suffered, says Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine 
(from whose three volumes of inexhaus- 
tible joy, “Mark Twain, a Biography,” 
these facts are taken), because the scenes 
between Tom and the Prince had to be 
omitted, since one actress was taking 
both parts. It was well received at the 
Broadway Theatre, New York, but legal 
difficulties soon stopped its performance. 
Edward House, to whom Mark Twain 
had once given permission to attempt a 
dramatization, secured an injunction. 
Later, it was brought out in England, 
and, in different form, here. Where the 
parts of Tom and the Prince were sepa- 
rate, it has always been a success. Mr. 
Paine writes: “Why this beautiful 
drama should ever be absent from the 
boards is one of the unexplainable 
things. It is a play for all times and 
seasons, the difficulty of obtaining suit- 
able ‘twin’ interpreters for the charac- 
ters of the Prince and the Pauper being 
its only drawback.” 

On November 19, 1907, the play was 
given at the Children’s Theatre of the 
Jewish Educational Alliance on the East 
Side. Mark Twain acted as patron, and 
made an address. 

“The Prince and the Pauper” was first 
conceived as a play, and the author’s idea 
was to use, for its royal hero, the Prince 
of Wales of his own day—that is, the 
late Edward VII. The difficulties of this 
idea were soon apparent, so he traveled 
back through history until he came— 
fortunately enough—upon the Prince 
who was later Edward VI. Mr. Paine 
justly says: “Of all Mark Twain’s 
longer works of fiction it is perhaps the 
most coherent as to plot, the most care- 
fully thought out, the most perfect as to 
workmanship. This is not to say that it 
is his greatest story.” 














“Liberty is threatened from below as 
well as from above. Those who died 
have protected democracy against the | 
attacks of those who conceived them- | 
| selves to be above the law. To us | 
remains the harder task of protecting | 
it against the machinations of those who | 
conceive themselves to be beneath it.” 
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Jesus of Nazareth 
Who Was He? 
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| charts and an index. 


By ANNIE H. THWING 
A unique book by one who has given 
years of study to the topography of 
30ston and who is an acknowledged 
authority. With valuable maps, spe- 
cially drawn, and many re 
$5.00 
Turnpikes of New England 
By FREDERIC J. WOOD. 


Exhaustive, authoritative, interesting; 
with nearly 400 illustrations, maps, 
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Historic Trees of 
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By JAMES RAYMOND SIMMONS 
With 40 full-page illustrations. $4.00 | 
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Music 


The Philharmonic Society— 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Dante’’ Symphony 
—Helen Stanley’s Recital 


HE Philharmonic, the oldest, though 

perhaps not the most enterprising, 

of our musical societies, has now begun 

its seventy-ninth year of activity. The 

war of the three rival New York Sym- 

phonies has grown acute. And what the 
end of it will be, no man can say. 

Thus far all the symphonic concerts 
have been well attended. At the first 
function of the Philharmonic, there were 
few empty seats at Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Stransky, as last season, had the privi- 
lege of directing the performance. The 
programme, although neither new nor 
thrilling, pleased the audience. It in- 
cluded Liszt’s much overrated “Dante” 
Symphony—so called—a work which de- 
parts in various ways from the traditions 
of the symphonic form and which by 
many is unjustly (as I think) condemned 
as “programme music.” 

It is in two long parts, or movements, 
with an epilogue, and gives or attempts 
to give us glimpses of (1) Hell, (2) Pur- 
gatory, and (3) Paradise. It would take 
aman as great as the great Florentine, 
of course, to do justice to such themes 
as his in tones. Now, Liszt, though 
gifted, was an imperfect genius, too in- 
sincere and often too theatric to be 
ranked with the high Gods. His sugges- 
tion of the whirling souls in Hell is very 
vivid, yet less vivid than the grotesque 
but gripping episodes in the last move- 
ment of Berlioz’s “Fantastic.” The open- 
ing, for the basses and trombones, calls 
up weird pictures. And here and there 
we get hints at what Richard Wagner, 
later on with magic tones, embodied in 
some passages of “Tristan.” As for these 
portions of the symphony, which trans- 
port us, in turn, to Purgatory and to 
Paradise, they are rather tame. The 
allusion to Paradise is confined to a 
“Magnificat”—sung sadly out of tune 
the other night. The orchestration in 
this pretentious composition seems, at 
some points, old-fashioned. So, to be 
sure, does that of Gluck and Rameau, but 
with a difference. For, in the cases of 
those old composers, although compara- 
tively simple, it contents the ear, as 
Liszt’s (except in the first movement) 
seldom does. It is archaic, if you will. 
And yet it lives. 

The second part of the first Philhar- 
monic concert was devoted to Wagner, 
who was represented by the familiar 
“Bacchanale” from ‘“Tannhauser,” the 
“Spinning Chorus” from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” and “The Ride of the 
Valkyrs.” 

There was little to arouse especial in- 
terest in Mr. Stransky’s scheme. It was 














































a tribute to two favorites of the sub- 
scribers to the Philharmonic concerts, 

Bach, Father Bach, seems younger now 
than Liszt, and Mr. Stransky will not go 
far wrong if he sticks close to him, 
Three works of that great master were 
performed at the second Philharmonic 
concert—which I missed—besides the 
admired C Minor Symphony of Beet- 
hoven. 

Since his return from Europe, Mr. 
Stransky has had fewer opportunities 
for rehearsals than his New York com- 
petitors. The preparations for the pres- 
ent season have been, presumably, en- 
trusted to Mr. Hadley. It would, there- 
fore, seem but fair to Mr. Stransky to 
go slowly for a time in judging his or- 
chestra. Its readings of the Liszt and 
Wagner music was not quite up to the 
old Philharmonic standard. The per- 
formance of the “Bacchanale” lacked 
warmth and passion. 

This week, when Mr. Hadley makes his 
debut as associate conductor, directing 
performances of works by Dvorak, 
Bruch, Moszkowski, and Rachmaninoff, 
we may have more light thrown on the 
qualities, good and less good, of the re- 
organized orchestra, and possibly on the 
reasons for them. The test for Mr. Had- 
ley will be crucial, and if he stands it, as 
I hope he may, he will help to kill the too 
wide-spread prejudice against American- 
born conductors. 

The war of the three New York sym- 
phonies goes on with increasing bitter- 
ness. But, until now, the attendance at 
the concerts of the societies involved has 
been more than generous. The conduc- 
tors now refrain from announcing their 
novelties where possible, to avoid the 
growing risk of wasting effort upon 
works of which the performances may be 
forestalled by competitors. For instance, 
Mr. Stransky had intended to produce 
“Malipiero’s Impressions.” He _ was 
anticipated by the alert Mr. Bodanzky. 

There was little to excite one in the 
last programmes of the New York Sym- 
phony. They included well-known works 
by Haydn (his Concerto for violin and 
orchestra in C); the “Serenade” (or 
“Nachtmusik”) of Mozart for string 
orchestra; Lalo’s “Intermezzo” (again 
for violin and orchestra) in B flat; and, 
as the crowning attraction, the Second 
symphony of Brahms in D. 

Raoul Vidas, a young artist of some 
talent, played the two violin soli. His 
tone seemed rather thin and poor at 
times, and he made some slips at the be- 
ginning of the Haydn concerto. The 
“Serenade” was played with grace and 
with the delicate, charming art the work 
required. 

It is not easy, and indeed, one need not 
try, to keep pace with all the many vain 
recitals which are advertised. They may 
mean something to the artists who resort 
to them. But to the public and the 
critics most mean little. Some excep- 
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tions to the rule, of course, there are. 
And these should not be slighted when 
they come. Among them I may mention 
a pleasing song recital, given some nights 
ago, by Helen Stanley, lately of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, at Carnegie Hall. 
The programme was unusually attrac- 
tive, and Mme. Stanley’s singing made a 
distinct impression. Not the least inter- 
esting numbers on the list were the “In- 
yocation” from the “Orfeo” of Jacopo 
Peri, one of the earliest of all operas 
ever written; Massenet’s “L’Eventail,” 
and Charles Widor’s “Contemplation ;” 
and.a forlorn but quite effective group 
of Danish and Norwegian airs. Mme. 
Stanley sang with taste and nice expres- 
sion. 

One other recital deserves record. It 
took place at Carnegie Hall. The recital- 
ist was Reginald Warrenrath, the popu- 
lar baritone, who sang a series of songs, 
old and new, ranging from Italian airs 
to Gelic folk songs of the Hebrides, and 
including d’Indy’s characteristic ‘Lied 
Maritime.” As usual, Mr. Warrenrath 
was well received by an attentive audi- 
ence. He was in excellent voice. 

It is now announced that, as was sup- 
posed, the English version of the original 
text of “Tristan” to be sung at the 
Metropolitan is that of the two Corders 
—industrious artisans in words and little 
else. To correct the flaws and common- 
places which abound in various books for 
which the Corders are responsible, Mr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, the well-known critic, 
and Miss Cowdrey have revised the 
words. The fate of “Tristan,” wedded 
now to our vernacular, depends to some 
extent on what these writers may have 
done to put more uplift, charm, and 
power into the Corder text. They have 
had a great and glorious opportunity of 
making Wagner’s noblest, highest, bold- 
est work as understandable as it has al- 
ways been enjoyable. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Some Post-War Tech- 
nical Achievements 


in Germany 


N August the laying of a cable for the 

transmission of telegraphic and tele- 
phonic messages between Pomerania 
and East Prussia was completed and put 
in commission. 

Leba, Pomerania, and Tenkitten, East 
Prussia, are the terminals, and the 
length of the cable is 182 km. This 
means of communication is to make Ger- 
many independent of the so-called Polish 
Corridor. The undertaking presented 
considerable difficulty, as Germany pos- 
sesses no more cable-laying vessels and 
an ordinary freight steamer had to be 
fitted out for the purpose. The cable 
was constructed by the firm of Felten & 
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in effect, the Bankers Trust 
Company, UPTOWN, backed 
by all the strength, experience 
and facilities of that world-wide 
organization. 
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From FLY SCREEN to TURBINE WHEELS 


When you think of a metal that is rustproof, 
resists alkalies, is unaffected by high heats, 
stands up under most acids and is non-abrasive 
yet is strong as steel, tough and ductile; you 
will understand why Monel Metal is so exten- 
sively used in all industries. 


The name Monel is given to a line of metal 
products produced by The International Nickel 
Company from a natural nickel alloy 67% 
nickel, 28% copper and 5% other metals. These 
products include Monel blocks, Monel rods, 
Monel castings, Monel sheet, Monel wire, 
Monel strip stock, etc. The name Monel iden- 
tifies the natural nickel alloy as produced by 
The International Nickel Company. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


43 Exchange Place, New York 
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Dream 
Analysis 


ie since its presentation by 
Dr. Sigmund Freud the sub- 
ject of dream analysis, or dream 
psychology has engaged the in- 
terest of thinking people. While 
Dr. Freud’s theories have not 
been accepted in toto by all 
medical psychologists, they are 
nevertheless the bases of most 
experimental and practical work. 
Their value in aiding medicine to 
overcome certain nervous dis- 
orders is recognized generally 
throughout the profession. 


We present two books on the 
subject by Dr. Freud. Also two 
books by other authorities. All 
are written with the aim of giving 
the general reader an insight into 
this newest of sciences. 


The Interpretation 
of Dreams $4.94 
Prof. Sigmund Freud, LL.D. 

The third edition. Called 


“the author’s greatest and 
most important work.” 


Delusion and Dream 
Prof. Sigmund Freud, LL.D. 
$2.64 


In this book Dr. Freud ap- 
plies the principles of psycho- 
analysis to a novel by Wilhelm 
Jensen. 


The Meaning 

of Dreams 

Isador H. Coriat, M.D. $1.34 
A discussion of dream psy- 
chology with particular refer- 


ence to their value in treat- 
ment of nervous disorders. 


Dream Psychology 
Maurice Nicoll $1.74 


A presentation of a view of 
dreams that are not purely 
deterministic. The discussion 
is with the viewpoint of Dr. 
Jung rather than Freud. 
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Guilleaume, Cologne, and contains 12 
telephone and 3 telegraph wires. By the 
use of ingenious transmissions 9 tele- 
phonic conversations and 6 telegraphic 
communications can be carried on simul- 
taneously. 

Another great improvement in inter- 
national communication is the extension 
of wireless connections between Germany 
and America. A limited service has ex- 
isted for some time between Nauen, Ger- 
many, and the American marine wireless 
station at Annapolis. An extension of 
this service was much to be desired and 
technical experiments were therefore 
made between Nauen and Marion, a wire- 
less high power station belonging to 
the Radio Corporation of America. As 
a result it appeared that a duplex serv- 
ice of high speed could be developed, 
whereupon the American Government 
ordered the Annapolis station to be re- 
served for official business, private serv- 
ice being undertaken by the Radio Cor- 
poration from August 1. The above 
company is a successor of the American 
Marconi Co. and was formed by the 
General Electric Co. Admiral Bullard, 
Director of Naval Communication, has 
charge of the Government control. 

The German Government Telegraph 
Administration made the request that the 
American company formally apply for 
the permission of the German Govern- 
ment before starting operations. In 
consequence the president of the Radio 
Corporation came to Berlin and as a re- 
sult the American company will officially 
transact wireless service from the day 
of the repeal of the still existing state of 
war onwards. Until the war has been 
officially declared at an end the service 
will be carried on unofficially, without 
special agreement as heretofore. 

This new means of communication is 
of the greatest importance, because it 
makes it possible for Germany, for the 
first time since 1914, to have direct serv- 
ice not only with North America, but 
also with Central America, South Amer- 
ica, Japan, China, etc., without being 
subject to the British cable monopoly. 
The United States will also be able to 
communicate directly with other coun- 
tries of continental Europe which have 
no wireless service of their own. 

As it is desirable to have in future 
several wireless communications with 
America, a second American group, the 
newly founded Radio Communication 
New York, has been started. It is allied 
with the Hearst Press and proposes to 
build a wireless high power station near 
New York City. This new station will 
be completed in about a year and will 
have technical similarity with that of 
Nauen. 

We might add that, whereas Germany 
had, on June 1, 1919, 27 wireless sta- 
tions in service, on January 1, 1920, 
there were 55 in service and a further 


——.. 


number in preparation. The number of 
wireless messages despatched was in 
March, 1919, 3,866 telegrams and 136,- 
103 words, in March, 1920, 104,977 tele- 
grams and 1,778,344 words. In no other 
country has the use of the wireless taken 
such an extension. 

A third undertaking which is also of 
interest to us is the founding in Ham- 
burg of the so-called “Amstea” Stock 
Company, a branch of the Berlin central 
office of the same name. The latter is 
the German agent for three American 
export and import concerns. These con- 
cerns are interested in the export of Ger- 
man manufactures and in the import of 
American steel to Germany. The Berlin 
and Hamburg companies are entirely 
independent of the American concerns; 
they are simply their European agents. 
The American Steel Export Co., the 
Automobile Products Co., and the East 
European Trading Company (the three 
firms under consideration) are also in- 
dependent of any trusts in the U. S. 
These three American firms are allied 
with sixty-five of the most prominent 
American steel works, automobile manu- 
facturers, agricultural machine factories, 
and others, the distribution of whose 
products the East European Trading Co. 
and the German Amstea companies have 
undertaken. 

Finished and unfinished manufactures 
and raw materials which, in turn, are 
to be manufactured into finished goods 
are imported into Europe, and under use 
of the world-wide transportation and 
financial organization of the American 
houses, German industrial products will 
be exported to North and South America, 
Japan, and China. The American groups 
also propose to practically develop cer- 
tain German trade-marks. The Berlin 
Amstea has agencies in Danzig, Dresden, 
Essen, Munich, and Duesseldorf. 

In regard to steel for shipbuilding, 
American steel can be imported into Ger- 
many cheaper than that produced in Ger- 
many at present. The delivery of Amer- 
ican steel to German shipyards will pre- 
sumably only be of limited duration; 
nevertheless it is of the greatest im- 
portance, as thus the German shipyards 
can be kept going during the coming 
year, the German shipbuilding steel in- 
dustry being only able to furnish about 
one-half of the minimum amount re- 
quired. Here is the chance for the 
American steel. 

In conjunction with the above quite 
considerable import business the Amstea 
has closed very large contracts for the 
export of German technical products to 
the U. S.; indeed it should be stated that 
the principal object of this concern is 
given out to.be that of furthering a mu- 
tual interchange between American and 
German business. 

THEODOR G. AHRENS 

Berlin 





